BIBLIOTHECA  SACRA 


THE  GREAT  CONVERSION 

Out  of  the  twilight  primeval, 

Mounting  on  History’s  stage, 

Leaps  the  man-brute,  goryhanded. 
Sparing  not  j’outh,  sex  or  age. 

Wrath  in  his  heart  for  his  fellow. 

Death  in  his  hand  for  his  foe 
Redden  all  streams  to  their  fountains. 
Crimson  each  winter’s  white  snow. 

Home  with  its  charms  and  its  comforts. 
Marvels  in  science  and  art. 

Change  not  the  brute  from  his  fierceness. 
Soften  not  savagery’s  heart. 

Man  is  for  man  his  prey  ever, — 

Beast  to  its  kind  ne’er  so  dread, — 
Weak  for  the  strong  are  their  breakfast; 
Life  is  a  hell  till  they’re  dead. 

On  and  still  on  through  the  ages 
Rises  man’s  battle-shout  strong, 

“  Woe  to  the  vanquishe<l  ”  his  watchword; 

Victims  to  victors  belong. 

Mercy  and  truth  are  a  jesting, 

Treaties  a  paperlike  scrap; 

Butchery,  torture  and  famine 
Quickly  each  other  o’erlap. 

Treachery  gloats  o’er  its  falsehoods; 

Cruelty  feasts  its  bleared  eyes; 

Rapine  and  lust  shout  in  triumph; 

Might  is  extolled  to  the  skies. 

O  the  foul  shame  of  the  nations! 
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O  the  brute  victor  in  man ! 

O  the  (lire  need  of  salvation 
Breaking  earth’s  terrible  ban. 

Facing  his  horrible  selfhood, 

Awestruck  at  depth  of  his  fall 
See  the  brute  shocked  to  repentance, 

Fully  confessing  guilt’s  all. 

True  be  the  worldwide  conversion. 

Mighty,  soul-searching,  and  blest. 
Sweeping  earth’s  millions  all  Godward, 
Spurring  each  soul  to  its  best. 

Master  the  brute,  O  ye  nations; 

Put  your  best  self  on  its  throne ; 

Throw  your  vile  i)ast  all  behind  you ; 

Mercy  and  truth  make  your  own. 

Charge  not  some  other  with  sinning; 

“  Thou  art  the  man,”  thou  alone; 

Others  will  God  bring  to  judgment ; 

Thou  for  sins  thine  must  atone. 

Each  his  own  brute  must  o’ermaster; 

Each  his  own  heart  must  refine ; 

Damning  the  Germans  saves’  no  one; 

Guilt’s  not  alone  on  the  Rhine. 

Britain,  America,  Frenchland, 

Italy,  Russia,  and  Greece, 

Small  with  the  great  share  their  brutehood; 
Black  are  their  sins  against  peace. 

Brute  in  the  rich  in  his  power. 

Brute  in  the  poor  in  his  hate. 

Brute  in  the  schemer  for  honor. 

Brute  in  the  nobles  of  state. 

Brute  in  fine  silks  and  coarse  drillings. 

Brute  ’neath  bad  manners  and  good ; 

None  but  have  need  of  redemption ; 

All  have  the  brute  in  their  blood. 
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Down  on  its  knees  crying  mercy, 
Putting  its  past  from  its  soul, 
Let  the  world  fall  in  contrition. 
Praying  that  God  make  it  whole. 
“  Brute,  from  my  soul  I  expel  thee ; 

Father,  Thy  grace  I  implore; 
Brother,  the  hand  of  a  brother 
Mine  be  in  thine  evermore. 


“  Hate,  lies,  and  war,  I  renounce  you ; 

Justice  to  all  I  declare; 

Liberty,  peace,  and  world-union 

Freely  shall  strong  and  weak  share.” 
Vow  of  all  vows  far  the  highest; 

l*urpose  of  purposes  best; 

Brute  driven  out  of  man’s  bosom; 

God  in  his  heart  ever-blest. 


Boston,  Mass. 


Raymond  L.  Bridgman 


THE  POSITION  OF  WOMEN  IN  ANCIENT 
BABYLONIA  AND  ISRAEL  (I.)" 

PROFESSOR  FRANZ  M.  TH.  BOHL,  D.I).,  PH.D. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  GRONINGEN 

The  Eastern  woman  is  to  the  modern  European  mind  a 
picture  of  degradation,  shut  up  in  the  harem,  the  slave  of 
her  husband.  Although  her  position  is  and  remains  one 
of  the  darkest  pages  in  the  history  of  Eastern  jieoples,  yet 
her  lot  has  not  always  been  so  unfavorable. 

In  very  remote  antiquity  conditions  were  totally  differ¬ 
ent.  In  the  third  millennium  before  the  Christian  era,  the 
women  in  Ancient  Babylonia  enjoyed  great  independence 
and  high  esteem;  many  an  ideal  of  the  modern  emancipa¬ 
tion  of  women  had  even  then  been  realized. 

The  Babylonian  Semites  (the  Accadians,  as  they  called 
themselves)  took  their  civilization,  their  religious  concep¬ 
tions,  their  views  of  life,  their  writing  and  art,  from  the 
ancient  Sumerians,  a  cultivated  and  i)eaceful  nation  of 
non-Semitic  origin.  Among  this,  the  most  ancient  civi¬ 
lized  people  of  the  world,  the  women  were  free  and  hon¬ 
ored,  —  a  fact  of  which  the  inscriptions  afford  ample  proof. 

From  these  inscriptions  appears,  in  the  first  place,  the 
remarkable  significance  and  power  of  the  female  deities, 
which  we  may  of  course  consider  as  a  reflection  of  earthly 
conditions.  About  2600  b.c.  the  priestly  ruler  Gudea  reigned 
in  southern  Babylonia.  He  was  a  very  religious  man  in 
his  way,  and  beautified  his  capital  of  Lagash  by  building 
numerous  temples.  The  ])rincipal  deity  of  the  town  ex¬ 
cepted,  he  invoked  especially  female  divinities,  and  conse¬ 
crated  his  temples  to  them.  The  female  element  played 
first  fiddle  in  this  pantheon,  as  can  be  easily  proved  from 
some  of  the  names  and  epithets  ^  :  Ninhnrsaff,  the  ruler,  who 

‘  The  first  part  of  this  article  In  briefer  form  appeared  in  Dutch 
in  the  periodical  Nieuwe  Theologische  Studien  (J.  B.  Walters, 
Groningen),  vol.  i.  (1918)  pp.  161-168. 

*  Cf.  F.  Thureau-Dangin,  Die  Sumerischen  und  Akkadischen 
Konigsinschriften  (1907),  pp.  67,  75,  79,  83,  and  esp.  pp.  91-93. 
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rises  in  great  splendor  over  the  town,  the  mother  of  her 
children,  Gudea’s  dictatress;  Nintud,  the  mother  of  the 
gods;  Inninna,  the  mistress  of  the  land,  and  Ninmar,  her 
principal  daughter;  Ba’u,  the  gracious  lady,  daughter  of 
Heaven,  ruler  of  the  holy  city,  dispenser  of  abounding 
mercy,  who  determines  the  fate  of  man,  rules  her  city,  and 
in  the  i)urity  of  her  heart  has  elected  her  favorite,  Gudea. 
Further  her  daughter,  Gatumdug,  daughter  of  the  clear 
sky,  the  most  honored  deity  in  heaven,  who  awakens  the 
country  to  life,  the  queen,  the  mother,  the  giver  of  good 
advice,  the  foundress  of  Lagash. 

“  The  peo])le  on  whom  thou  fixest  thy  glance,  possesses 
abundant  strength ;  the  life  of  the  pious  man  whom  thou 
beholdest,  is  lengthened.  I  have  no  mother,  thou  art  my 
mother;  I  have  no  father,  thou  art  my  father;  thou  hast 
borne  me  in  the  sanctuary.  My  goddess  Gatumdug,  thou 
knowest  all  that  is  good  .  .  .  thou  causest  the  breath  of 
life  to  dwell  in  me.  Under  thy  protection  and  under  thy 
shadow,  I  shall  worship  thee.” 

Whoever  speaks  in  this  strain  of  the  celestial  female, 
must  needs  honor  the  earthly  one.  This  too  finds  uncon¬ 
scious  utterance  in  Gudea’s  imagery :  “  Like  a  child  that 
loves  its  mother  so  he  loved  his  city  of  Lagash,”  he  says 
of  himself  {loc.  cit.,  p.  103).  In  another  passage  (p.  125) 
he  speaks  of  the  mother  of  a  sick  boy,  who  refreshes  her 
son  with  a  healing  drink :  a  metaphor  of  the  peace  and  rest 
reigning  in  the  city  on  the  occasion  of  the  consecration  of 
a  temple.  And  more  than  once  he  declares,  that  he  is  the 
protector  of  the  widow  and  the  fatherless  against  the  rich 
and  powerful. 

“  Honor  thy  father  and  thy  mother !  ”  This  “  honor 
thy  mother  ”  is  emphatically  enforced  in  a  lengthy  passage 
with  moral  prescriptions,  published  in  1913  by  Professor 
Zimmern :  “  Thou  shalt  lend  thy  ear  to  the  word  of  thy 
mother  as  to  the  word  of  thy  god.  Do  not  wound  the  heart 
of  thy  eldest  sister,  but  attend  to  her  words !  ”  ‘ 

‘  H.  zimmern,  Sumerlsche  Kultlleder,  vol.  ii.  ( =VorderasIati8che 
Schriftdenkmaler,  vol.  x.)  No.  204,  Rev.  1,  4.  Cf.  A.  Jeremlas, 
Handbuch  der  altorlentalischen  Gelsteskultur  (1913),  p.  335. 
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One  of  the  most  characteristic  features  of  the  Sumer¬ 
ian  religion  is  the  deification  of  kings.  But  not  only  in 
honor  of  kings  and  princes,  but  also  in  honor  of  their 
wives,  were  idols  erected  and  fixed  offerings  paid.^  The 
later  Babylonians  knew  many  tales  of  the  powerful  Azag- 
Ba’u  (or  Ku-Ba^u),  a  hostess  of  an  inn,  who  became  queen 
and  was  said  to  have  founded  the  city  and  dynasty  of 
Kish.  These  tales,  however,  are  more  or  less  legendary.^ 

From  what  has  been  said,  it  follows  that  women  could 
hold  sacerdotal  dignities.  On  one  of  the  oldest  reliefs  from 
Lagash,  next  to  King  Ur-nind  is  pictured  his  daughter  in 
a  rich  priestly  garment,  and  the  prince  royal  and  other 
princes  come  only  after  her.  The  princess  evidently  owes 
this  place  of  honor  to  her  priestly  rank.^  Four  centuries 
later  (about  2450  b.c.)  King  Dungi  reigned  in  Ur  (accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Bible,  Abraham’s  native  town).  The  most  im¬ 
portant  events  of  his  long  and  prosperous  reign  are  known 
to  us  from  the  date  formulas  of  a  large  number  of  con¬ 
temporary  documents  (mostly  lists  of  the  i)roduce  of  corn 
and  cattle).  Each  year  is  named  after  some  important 
event  that  took  place  in  it.  Thus  the  twenty-eighth  year 
of  Dungi’s  reign  is  called  “  the  year  in  which  the  king  of 
Shushan  married  the  king’s  daughter.”  The  name  of  the 
fourteenth  year,  again,  commemorates  the  fact  that  an¬ 
other  daughter  of  the  king  was  raised  to  the  dignity  of 
high  priest.* 

The  legal  position  of  the  married  woman  is  nowadays 
a  matter  of  great  historical  interest.  On  this  point  our 
sources  leave  us  not  entirely  in  the  dark.  We  may  say 
with  certainty  that  all  data  point  to  monogamy.  As  far  as 
the  present  writer  knows,  not  a  single  case  of  polj^gainy  in 
the  Sumerian  period  is  mentioned  anywhere.  But  it  goes 
without  saying  that  the  state  of  affairs  then  was  not  always 

^Cf.  C.  Frank,  Studien  zur  babylonischen  Religion,  vol.  1.  (1911) 
p.  213;  A.  Jeremias,  Handbuch,  p.  176. 

*  Cf.  A.  Ungnad,  Orientalistische  Llteraturzeitung,  vol.  xiv. 
(1911)  col.  388  f.;  A.  Poebel,  Historical  Texts  (1914),  p.  129. 

•Cf.  L.  W.  King,  History  of  Sumer  and  Akkad  (1910),  p.  112. 

*F.  Thureau-Dangin,  loc.  cit.,  p.  230. 
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ideal.  About  2900  b.c.  Urukayina  reigned  in  Laganh,  one 
of  the  successors  of  the  above-mentioned  Ur-ninA.  From 
his  inscriptions  it  appears,  that  he  already  felt  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  doing  what  the  great  lawgiver  Hammurapi,  who 
lived  nine  centuries  later,  did ;  viz.  of  giving  a  fixed  form  to 
the  unwritten  law  by  means  of  a  written  one,  thus  acting 
as  a  reformer  of  law  and  morals.  One  of  the  principal 
grievances  was,  that  the  priests  and  oiticials  were  always 
in  pursuit  of  personal  gain.  If  a  man  wanted  to  divorce 
his  wife,  the  prince  himself  took  five  shekels  of  silver  and 
the  prime  minister  one  shekel.  Consequently  divorce  was 
comparatively  easy  to  obtain,  but  it  cost  money.  This  state 
of  things  was  put  an  end  to  by  Urukagiua,  probably  by 
simply  prohibiting  divorce.  On  the  other  hand,  he  imposed 
severe  punishment  on  marital  infidelity,  probably  banish¬ 
ment,  perhaps  even  capital  punishment.^  Consequently  a 
woman  could  no  longer  with  impunity  be  united  in  wed¬ 
lock  with  two  men  at  the  same  time.  A  woman  could  there¬ 
fore  no  longer  contract  a  second  marriage  with  her  lover 
after  a  rash  divorce  from  her  first  husband,  so  that  two 
men  might  actually  possess  her,  as  had  frequently  been  the 
case  previously.  One  would  like  to  know  if  the  same  strict 
law  was  valid  also  for  the  husband  who  after  a  rash  di¬ 
vorce  took  a  second  wife.  It  is  not  impossible  that  the 
women  are  only  mentioned  by  way  of  example,  and  that 
the  same  provision  tacitly  held  good  for  the  men.-  But 
supposing  that  the  punishment  was  meant  for  the  woman 
alone,  even  then  such  stipulations  in  a  law  of  2900  b.c., 
making  divorce  difficult  or  impossible,  are  remarkable 
enough,  if  we  take  into  consideration  that  in  our  days  an 
Arabian  repudiates  his  wife  by  pronouncing  a  formula,  or 
a  Jew  by  writing  a  bill  of  divorce. 

*  Thureau-Dangin,  loc.  cit.,  p.  55,  col.  3,  line  14  et  seq.  This 
passage  is  not  quite  clear. 

*We  do  not  know  Urukagina’s  law  itself,  but  only  short  allu¬ 
sions  to  it  in  other  inscriptions.  The  law  itself  must  have  been 
more  circumstantial. 
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Tn  another  place  Unikagina  says/  that  he  had  put  an  end 
to  the  violence  of  priests  and  oilicials,  so  that  the  priest 
could  no  longer  force  his  way  into  the  premises  (lit.  “  the 
garden  ”)  of  the  poor  man's  mother  to  carry  off  the  trees  and 
fruit.  In  this  case  “  mother  ”  evidently  stamls  for  widow. 
Some  lines  further  on  we  read :  “  The  fatherless  and  the 
widow  no  longer  suffer  any  wrong  or  injustice  from  the 
mighty.”  It  is,  however,  remarkable  that  the  i)remises 
(or  “  the  garden  ”)  are  still  under  the  name  of  the  mother 
and  not  under  that  of  her  son.  This  too  points  to  the 
honored  position  of  women  with  the  ohl  Sumerians. 

Ehret  die  Frauen!”  This  feeling  comes  out  best  when 
it  expresses  itself  involuntarily.  The  ancient  cuneiform 
writing  is  picture-writing.  If  tlie  Sumerians  wished  to 
write  the  sign  for  “  married  couple,”  they  placed  the  char¬ 
acter  for  “  wife  ”  before  the  character  for  “  husband,”  thus 
writing  and  saying  “  wife  and  husband,”  and  not,  as  we  do 
with  less  courtesy,  “  husband  and  wife.”  The  same  holds 
good  for  the  sign  for  servants,  written  “  maid  and  man¬ 
servant  ” ;  even  here  the  character  for  maid-servant  conies 
first.  Even  more  striking  is  the  following  example:  When 
the  Sumerians  wantetl  to  express  a  conception  in  a  higher 
degree  (in  the  superlative  degree,  as  it  were),  they  pro¬ 
vided  the  cuneiform  character  with  three  or  four  parallel 
lines.  For  instance,  the  sign  for  “  man  ”  provided  with 
such  lines  means  “  king.”  Now  the  character  for  “  lord, 
master  ”  is  a  triangle,  originally  a  circle ;  provided  with 
such  lines  the  same  sign,  however,  means  “  lady,  mistress.” 
“  With  which  sign  I  certainly  am  obtaining  the  sympathy 
of  all  my  women-readers,”  says  Professor  Delitzsch  in  a 
pleasant  and  popular  paper  about  the  position  of  Woman 
in  Ancient  Babylonia,  in  which  he  mentions  these  particu¬ 
lars.* 

The  Sumerian  Empire  perished,  not  without  wars,  though 
not  by  a  single  great  catastrophe.  The  heirs  of  the  Sumer- 

^F.  Thureau-Dangin,  loc.  cit.,  pp.  49,  53. 

*Friedr.  Delitzsch,  Die  Stellung  der  Frau  in  Altbabylonien.  Vel- 
hagen  und  Klasings  Monatshefte,  July,  1916,  pp.  365-372. 
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ians  were  the  Semites,  who  had  been  settled  in  northern 
Babylonia  for  centuries,  and  who  had  been  strengthened  by 
kindred  tribes  from  the  West  since  2300  b.c.  The  chief 
merit  of  the  great  king  Hammurapi  and  his  dynasty  was 
that  they  preserved  and  assimilated  Sumerian  culture  and 
spread  it  over  the  part  of  the  world  then  known.  All 
comparisons  are  imperfect.  If,  however,  we  take  the  lib¬ 
erty  of  comparing  the  ancient  Sumerian  Empire,  charac¬ 
terized  by  its  lack  of  political  unity  and  its  verj'  high 
standard  of  civilization,  with  the  classical  period  of  the 
Greeks,  then  Hammurapi,  the  conqueror  and  propagator  of 
this  culture,  deserves  to  be  put  on  a  level  with  Alexander 
the  Great.  And,  centuries  afterwards,  the  military  people 
of  the  Assyrians  assimilated  this  culture  and  thrust  it 
with  violence  and  clash  of  arms  upon  the  world,  thus 
showing  themselves  the  Romans  of  Eastern  antiquity. 

In  the  period  of  Hammurapi  (about  2000  b.c.)  the  free 
position  of  woman  was  maintained  and  established  by  law. 
The  Code  of  Hammurapi  grants  women  a  very  large  num¬ 
ber  of  rights  and  liberties.^  Marriage  is  monogamous. 
Only  when  the  wife  is  incurably  sick  (§  148)  or  bears  no 
children  (§  145)  is  the  husband  allowed  to  take  a  second 
wife.^  This  second  wife,  however,  takes  a  subordinate  po¬ 
sition  with  regard  to  the  first  (§  145).  The  childless  wife 
may  also  give  her  maid-servant  to  her  husband;  in  that 
case  he  loses  the  right  to  make  a  second  marriage  (§  144). 
The  maid-servant,  however,  who,  because  she  has  children, 
puts  herself  on  a  level  with  her  mistress,  is  degraded  to 

^  Cf.  the  English  translation  of  the  Code  of  Hammurapi  by  R.  W. 
Rogers  in  his  excellent  work  Cuneiform  Parallels  to  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  (Oxford,  1912),  pp.  395-465. 

*  §  137  does  not  contradict  this  statement,  but  must  be  explained 
from  §§  145  and  148.  The  lawgiver  is  thinking  of  two  different 
cases:  first,  of  the  special  case  of  a  man  who,  in  virtue  of  the  two 
paragraphs  just  mentioned,  has  married  a  second  wife;  then  of 
the  ordinary  monogamous  marriage.  As.  however,  two  marriage 
contracts  of  the  time  of  Hammurapi’s  father  show*  (M.  Schorr, 
Altbabylonische  Rechtsurkunden,  nos.  4  and  5),  the  earlier  cus¬ 
tom  did  not  always  correspond  to  this  theory. 
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a  slave  again  (§  146).^  A  daughter  when  she  marries  or 
consecrates  herself  to  the  gods  as  “  nun  ”  receives  a  dowry 
which  probably  corresponded  to  her  share  of  the  inheri¬ 
tance.  Should  her  father  not  have  given  her  this,  she  in¬ 
herits  after  his  death  just  like  the  sons  (cf.  §  180).  In 
marriage  the  wife  retains  the  power  over  what  she  has 
brought  with  her;  if  she  dies  without  children,  the  dowry 
returns  to  her  family  (§  16J) ;  if  she  has  children,  only 
these,  and  not  the  children  of  a  possible  second  marriage, 
have  the  right  to  it  (§§  167,  171).  If  the  husband  has  not 
already  given  her  at  marriage  a  definite  sum  as  wedding 
outfit,  she  at  his  death  not  only  recovers  her  dowry,  but 
inherits  into  the  bargain  just  like  one  of  her  children ;  the 
widow  has  also  the  right  to  remain  in  the  house  of  her  de- 
cease<l  husband  as  long  as  she  lives  (§§  171,  172).  The 
husband  has,  to  be  sure,  the  right  to  repudiate  his  wife. 
But  the  law  provided  for  the  deserted  woman  so  well  in  a 
financial  respect  (§§  137-140),  as  in  most  cases  to  have 
a  deterrent  effect.  There  is,  in  fact,  among  the  hundreds 
of  private  deeds  extant  from  this  period,  only  one  of  di¬ 
vorce.^  But  the  wife  too  has,  according  to  the  Code  of 
Hammurapi,  the  right  to  apply  for  divorce,  if  she  can  show 
that  her  husband  neglects  or  ill-treats  her  (§  142). 

Involuntarily  one  compares  such  provisions  with  the  con¬ 
ditions  of  our  time.  But  the  time  which  separates  Ham- 
murapi  and  us  is  forty  centuries.  And  even  he  was  not 
the  founder  but  the  inheritor  of  this  ancient  culture. 

The  stipulations  of  the  Code  of  Hammurai)i  are  supple¬ 
mented  and  confirmed  by  numerous  private  documents 
(purchase-deeds,  marriage  contracts,  annotations  to  law¬ 
suits,  etc.).  On  the  basis  of  these  documents  a  jurist.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Kohler,  of  the  University  of  Berlin,  is  perfectly  jus¬ 
tified  in  stating  emphatically :  “  Die  Frauen  haben  voile 
Rechts-  und  Geschiiftsfahigkeit :  sie  treten  in  Geschiiften 

^This  decision  gives  the  best  explanation  of  the  law  assumed  in 
Gen.  xvi.  (Sarah  and  Hagar). 

*  M.  Schorr,  Altbabylonische  Rechtsurkunden  (Vorderasiatische 
Blbliothek,  vol.  v.  [1913])  No.  7. 
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auf  ohne  Vormund,  und  auch  die  Ehefrauen-ohne  Mitwir- 
kung  ihres  Ehegatteii.”  ^  We  have  documents  to  prove 
that  the  women  in  Babylonia  had  full  right  and  liberty 
to  buy  and  sell,  to  barter  and  lend,  to  make  debts  and  as¬ 
sume  them,  to  hire  and  let,  to  farm  and  rent,  to  make  do¬ 
nations  and  wills. 

The  priestesses  of  the  sun-god  in  particular,  who  inhab¬ 
ited  a  quarter  of  their  own  in  the  town  of  Sippar,  had  great 
liberty  and  financial  independence.  But  married  women 
too  were  quite  free  in  the  disposal  of  their  fortunes  and 
dowries,  and  acted  at  their  own  risk  and  cost  without  the 
cognizance  of  their  husbands.  In  legal  documents  we  meet 
the  names  of  women  as  plaintiffs  and  defendants,  as  wit¬ 
nesses  sealing  documents  with  seals  of  their  own  and  tak¬ 
ing  the  oaths  required  by  the  law.  There  were  even  cases 
in  which  a  woman  appeared  in  the  official  position  of 
scrivener,  or,  as  we  should  say,  of 'notary  public  (Nos.  593 
and  689^) ;  in  one  of  these  the  name  of  the  female  notary 
is  found  on  the  list  of  the  judges  who  pronounced  judg¬ 
ment.®  Among  the  numerous  deeds  (all  in  cuneiform  writ¬ 
ing  engraved  in  clay)  the  authentic  minutes  of  a  lawsuit 
have  been  preserved,  in  which  a  woman  lodged  a  complaint 
against  her  own  husband,  asserting  that  he  had  put  in  an 
unjust  claim  to  the  possession  of  a  slave.  The  court  of 
justice  decided  that  the  slave  was  the  property  of  the  plain¬ 
tiff.  This  decision  was  based  on  the  testimony  of  the  slave. 
In  another  case,  however,  (No.  1195),  four  sisters  lose  an 
action  brought  against  their  eldest  brother  to  obtain  the 
inheritance  of  a  deceased  uncle;  whereas  in  No.  704  a  sis¬ 
ter  wins  a  suit  against  her  three  brothers. 

^J.  Kohler  and  A.  Ungnad,  Hammurabis  Gesetz,  vol.  iii.  (1909) 
p.  224.  Cf.  Schorr,  loc.  cit.,  p.  4.  S.  Daiches,  Altbabylonische 
Rochtsurkunden  (Leipz.  Semitist.  Studien,  vol.  1.  no.  2  [1903]), 
p.  8 :  “  Die  Frauen  batten  das  glelche  Recht  wie  die  Manner,  Hau¬ 
ser,  Felder.  Sklaven,  u.s.w.,  zu  besltzen  und  Handel  zu  trelben.” 

*The  numbers  refer  to  the  above-mentioned  work  by  Kohler 
(Pelser  and  Ungnad),  where,  In  vols.  lil.-v.,  no  less  than  1.410  of 
these  deeds  have  been  translated  Into  German  by  A.  Ungnad. 

*Cf.  Schorr,  loc.  cit..  No.  288. 
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Our  researches  become  especially  interesting  when  the 
documents  supplement  each  other,  of  which  the  following 
offers  a  striking  example.  No.  777  contains  a  marriage 
contract:  the  bride  (her  name  is  Ama-Sukkal)  has  a  dowry 
of  nineteen  shekels  of  silver.  This  money  remains  her 
property,  except  when  she  divorces  her  husband  or  runs 
away  from  him.  If,  however,  the  husband  divorces  her,  he 
must  pay  her  half  a  mina,  i.e.  thirty  shekels  (of  silver), 
besides.  The  small  fragment  No.  993  is  about  the  same 
persons;  it  is  probably  a  promissory  note  dated  four  years 
after  the  marriage.  According  to  this  document  tlie  hus¬ 
band  (evidently  behind  his  wife’s  back)  has  traded  with 
the  nineteen  shekels  of  her  dowry  and  five  shekels  of  his 
own.  The  venture  turns  out  badly ;  again  six  years  later  he 
fails.  The  creditor  lodges  his  complaint ;  the  wife,  however, 
defends  her  right  to  the  dowry.  A  fragment  of  the  authen¬ 
tic  record  of  this  lawsuit  has  come  down  to  us  (vol.  v..  No. 
1200).  The  wife  produces  witnesses  (female  witnesses, 
observe)  to  prove  that  she  has  never  authorized  her  hus¬ 
band  to  touch  her  fortune.  The  defendant  is  obliged  to 
confess  his  dishonesty,  and  is  put  in  prison. 

One  more  example  (No.  714).  A  man  has  divorced  his 
wife,  which  was  not  possible  without  a  lawsuit  (No.  739 
contains  the  deeds  of  a  similar  lawsuit).  On  the  occasion 
of  this  divorce  he  has  to  sign  a  statement  that  he  will  not 
lay  claim  to  the  fortune  of  his  divorced  wife.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  twenty  years  later,  after  her  death,  he  lays  claim  to  a 
female  slave  who  had  been  the  property  of  his  divorced 
wife  but  had  been  bequeathed  by  the  latter  to  her  (and 
his)  daughter  on  condition  that  the  daughter  .should 
provide  for  her  mother  as  long  as  she  lived.  Now  the 
father  goes  to  court  with  his  own  daughter  about  the 
possession  of  that  slave.  The  court,  however,  disallows 
his  claims,  on  the  ground  of  the  deed  of  separation  issued 
twenty  years  before. 

The  women  have  “  voile  Rechts-  und  Geschiiftsfahigkeit.” 
To  a  certain  extent  this  holds  good  for  all  the  periods  of 
Babylonian  history,  but  not  without  restriction.  Fifteen 
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hundre<l  years  after  the  period  of  Hammurapi  (in  the 
Chaldean  and  Persian  periods,  6th  and  5th  centuries  b.c.), 
women  had  no  longer,  for  instance,  the  right  to  appear  as 
independent  witnesses  before  a  court  of  justice,  nor  did 
they  take  the  oath.  In  those  cases  where  their  consent  was 
required  to  make  a  contract  or  when  their  evidence  was 
wanted  before  a  court  of  justice,  their  names  are  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  documents  with  the  words  “  in  the  presence  of 
this  one  or  this  other.”  ^  This  is  a  small  but  suggestive  dif¬ 
ference. 

The  position  of  the  Babylonian  woman,  like  that  of  the 
Eastern  woman  in  general,  did  not  improve  in  course  of 
time;  it  deteriorated. 

^Schorr,  loc.  cit.,  p.  xxxv,  note  3;  Daiches,  loc.  cit.,  p.  19. 


NOTES  ON  THE  TROGLODYTES  IN  PALESTINE 


PROFESSOR  WALLACE  N.  STEARNS,  PH.D. 

LEBANON,  ILLINOIS 

INTRODUCTION 

During  the  gi’eat  Ice  age  glaciers  were  formed  on  the 
heights  of  the  Lebanon  Mountains,  northeast  of  Beirut. 
The  glacier  in  the  vallej’  of  the  Kadisha  extended  down 
to  the  level  of  5,000  feet,  and  the  ])resent  grove  of  ce<lars 
of  Lebanon  stands  upon  the  terminal  moraine.  Though 
there  is  no  evidence  of  glaciers  south  of  this  ]K)int,  there 
is  evidence  of  the  Glacial  period  in  the  abamloned  shore 
lines  of  the  Jordan,  one  of  which  is  1,400  feet  above  the 
Dead  Sea,  and  a  more  prominent  one  at  050  feet.  These 
evidently  are  the  results  of  the  cold  and  moist  climatic 
conditions  accompanying  the  Glacial  i)eriod,  during  the 
last  stage  of  which  I'aWolithic  man  appeared  in  Palestine 
as  well  as  in  Europe  and  America.*  Scant  knowledge  on 
great  problems  still  marks  the  study  of  prehistoric  Asia. 
The  next  decade  is  one  of  promise.  We  are  safe,  however, 
in  identifying  the  Paheolithic  with  the  Glacial  period. 
The  late  Neolithic  period  was  still  on  in  2500  b.c.  Tools 
were  still  of  stone,  metals  are  not  yet  known.^ 

THE  LAND 

The  basis  of  1  Palestine  is  a  limestone  plateau  laid  down 
millenniums  past,  and  once  all  but  submerge<l  in  prehis¬ 
toric  seas.  At  that  time  the  Mediterranean  extended  far 
east  to  the  crest  of  the  Judean  plateau;  and  southward 
the  waters  spread  up  the  Nile,  converting  that  valley  for 
a  thousand  miles  into  an  ocean  floor.  Likewise  the  Red 

‘See  Wright’s  Ice  Age  in  North  America,  p.  613;  Scientific  Con¬ 
firmations  of  Old  Testament  History,  p.  313;  but  especially  his 
article  in  the  Journal  of  Biblical  Literature,  1911,  pp.  18-28. 

‘Mesopotamian  culture  marked  in  Palestine,  2500  b.c.  (Ben- 
zinger,  p.  42). 
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Sea  extended  northward  to  the  base  of  Lebanon,  drowning 
the  Jordan  Valley  and  the  chasm  of  the  Dead  Sea,  Geo¬ 
logically  Palestine  belongs  to  Africa,  and  is  at  best  only 
a  hangnail  of  Eurasia.  The  entire  country  is  volcanic. 
Earthquakes  have  constituted  an  ever-recurring  phenome¬ 
non.  Indeed,  it  is  a  local  superstition  that  once  in  seventy 
years  the  dread  experience  is  bound  to  recur;  and  as  the 
time  comes  around,  the  natives,  without  waiting  for  the 
premonitions,  abandon  the  villages  and  get  out  into  the 
open  hills.  Devils  seem  to  have  gotten  possession  of  the 
country  in  more  ways  than  one.  The  pool  which  the  angel 
troubled,  for  example,  is  now  stirred  by  a  sleeping  dragon ; 
jinns  haunt  every  lonely  roadside;  and  underneath  the 
high  table-land  of  Judah  a  huge  dragon  lies  fitfully  sleep¬ 
ing,  his  restless  turnings  creating  the  dread  quakings  of 
the  earth  above  him. 

But  time  has  wrought  wonders.  The  silting  up  of  the 
Nile  and  the  uplift  of  the  ocean  bed  have  created  historic 
Egypt,  “  the  gift  of  the  Nile.”  Likewise  the  shoulder  of 
Philistia  has  turned  back  the  waters  of  the  Mediterranean, 
and  an  upheaval  of  the  height  of  land  south  of  the  Dead 
Sea  has  created  a  vast  inland  sea,  of  which  there  are  now 
left  only  a  series  of  lakes  and  the  river  between.  Where 
ocean  left  off  earthquakes  began.  The  limestone  platform 
has  been  riven,  the  gorge  of  Jordan  and  Arabah  has  been 
shattered,  and  the  sides  thereof  have  been  tilted  to  various 
heights  and  angles.  Thus  the  strata  that  show  west  of  the 
Dead  Sea  appear  on  the  plains  of  Moab  also,  but  at  an  ele¬ 
vation  greater  by  a  thousand  feet  or  more.  Through  great 
fissures  in  this  floor  molten  volcanic  rock  poured,  covering 
the  limestone  floor  with  a  labyrinth  of  ridges  and  hills. 
Of  such  is  the  soil  of  Judah,  pulverized  and  scattered 
through  past  ages  by  storms  and  frosts. 

To-day  great  stretches  of  the  land  are  so  thickly  covered 
with  boulders  as  to  make  it  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  for  a 
horse  to  pick  its  way  through.  The  limestone  of  varying 
hardness  has  been  carved  by  frost  and  rain  into  numberless 
caves  and  hollows,  of  which  one  large  enough  to  conceal  a 
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thousand  people  was  refuge  for  the  persecuteil  countrymen 
of  Mattathias.  In  the  eleventh  chapter  of  Hebrews  we 
have  one  of  many  allusions  to  these  natural  hiding  places. 

In  Palestine,  as  elsewhere,  primitive  man  sought  refuge 
in  these  natural  hollows,  contesting  ownership  with  wild 
beasts.  In  a  land  honeycombed  with  caves,  intervening 
walls  would  be  broken  through,  and  rooms  would  give 
place  to  apartments,  including  living  and  sleeping  rooms, 
storerooms,  and  often  larger  rooms  for  community  pur¬ 
poses. 

THE  FINDS 

Over  considerable  stretches  of  the  country  are  survivals 
of  early  occupation,  dating  back  even  to  prehistoric  times. 
They  occur  in  the  coast  plain  so  far  north  as  Carmel  ainl 
beyond,  in  the  desert  lands  south  of  Jerusalem,  on  the 
table-land  east  of  the  Dead  Sea,  and  in  the  savage  volcanic 
lands  east  of  Galilee.  These  several  finds  may  be  classified 
as  (1)  caves  with  their  yields  of  bones,  crude  implements 
of  stone,  and  rude  pictures  sketched  on  the  walls;  (2) 
dolmens,  table-shaped  constructions;  (3)  cromlechs,  great 
stones  set  up  in  a  circle;  (4)  cairns;  and  (5)  menhirs, 
monoliths  set  up  as  columns.^ 

The  most  complete  recor<l  of  life  in  I’alestine  is  to  be 
found  on  the  site  of  ancient  Gezer.  On  the  road  from  Jop¬ 
pa  to  Jerusalem,  about  five  miles  *  southeast  of  Kainleh, 
stands  a  low  two-humped  hill  or  ridge,  bearing  on  its 
crest  (an  area  one  half  mile  by  one  eighth)  the  remains  of 
this  ancient  city.  The  drainage  maps  show  an  elevation 
near  Ramleh  of  3.52  feet.  Already  one  has  left  the  coast 
plain,  and  the  hills  roll  away  toward  the  Shephelah.  The 
story  of  Gezer  antedates  by  far  any  record  of  Hebrew, 
Philistine,  Hittite,  Babylonian,  or  Egyptian  (Pepi,  2.500 

^On  the  confusion  in  terms,  see  Kohn,  Barton  (chap,  v.),  and 
the  Dictionaries. 

*  Macalister,  Excavation  of  Gezer.  Summary  in  Bib.  Sac.,  Jan. 
1918. 
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There  is  evidence  of  a  cave-dwelling  race  whose 
residence  here  covers  a  period  of  live  centuries  or  more, 
easily  dating  back  to  3000  n.c.  In  the  fields  around 
though  not  in  the  city  itself,  even  palseolithic  implements 
have  been  found.  These  caves  were  the  abodes  of  Gezer’s 
earliest  dwellers.  It  may  be  added  that  some  of  these 
caves  are  still  occupied ;  and,  for  that  matter,  the  adapta¬ 
tion  of  caverns  to  the  use  of  man  has  continued  through  all 
time.  The  custom  of  burning  the  bodies,  or  at  least  the 
bones,  of  the  dead  has  gone  far  to  destroy  the  means  for 
studying  these  primitive  dwellers.  The  spot  is  naturally 
defensible.  Water  is  at  hand.  The  rough  nature  of  the 
country  favors  hunting.  There  is  vegetation  for  flocks 
and  herds,  and  there  is  rich  soil  in  the  vicinity.  Being 
higher  than  the  surrounding  plains,  the  hill  affords  op¬ 
portunity  for  observation  and  timely  defense  against  hos¬ 
tile  invasion.  The  remains  of  three  walls  indicate  that  the 
area  of  the  city  varied  from  date  to  date. 

As  long  ago  as  3000  n.c.  a  primitive  people  found  here  a  lo¬ 
cation  to  their  liking.  Here  were  natural  caves  in  a  lime¬ 
stone  rock  so  soft  that  it  could  be  fashioned,  if  need  be, 
by  their  crude  tools.  These  irregular  cave  dwellings, 
eighteen  to  forty  feet  across  and  connected  by  narrow, 
winding  passageways,  were  kei)t  dry  by  wide  surface 
trenches,  reservoirs,  or  even  by  seepage  through  flaws  in 
the  rock.  Entrance,  generally,  is  by  narrow  staircases, 
.-with  steps  about  twelve  inches  wide  and  six  inches  high,  or 
by  narrow  ramps.  Occasionally  the  depth  is  so  slight  that 
the  entrant  simply  clambers  in  and  out.  There  are  no  wall 
decorations.  Only  crude,  hand-shaped  pottery  remains, 
sometimes  rudely  decorated  with  red  or  white  lines.  Flint 
knives,  and  polishing  stones,  were  found,  as  were  also 
stones  for  heating  and  stones  for  throwing.  The  defense 
of  this  troglodyte  community  consisted  of  a  rounding 
earth  ^  mound  with  a  facing  of  rough,  small  stones  set  in 
mud.  So  primitive  is  this  wall  that  it  seems  built  against 

*  Paton,  chap.  i. 

*6  ft.  high;  depth,  6%  ft.  at  base  and  2  ft.  at  top. 

Vol.  LXXVII.  No.  305.  2 
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beasts  rather  than  men.  The  Semitic  dwellers  of  Gezer 
buried  their  dead;  the  Troglodytes  cremated.  A  large 
cave,^  probably  enlarged  by  later  Semitic  peoples  who  in¬ 
terred  here,  was  devoted  to  the  disposal  of  the  dead.  At  the 
sill  of  a  chimney  opening  which  furnished  the  needed 
draught  the  body  was  burne<l,  the  ashes  and  parts  of  bones 
remaining  being  scattered  over  the  floor  of  the  cave.  The 
ashes  are  burne<l  most  thoroughly  at  the  ])oint  under  the 
chimney  opening,  and  the  varying  black  and  white  strata 
of  the  ashes  indicate  that  the  use  of  the  place  as  a  crema¬ 
torium  covered  some  interval  of  time.  With  the  single 
exception,  so  far  as  known,  of  the  remains  of  the  bones  of  a 
dog  which  may  have  been  a  stray,  the  bones  are  human 
and  indicate  a  non-Semitic  race,  short  in  stature,*  with 
thick  skulls  and  the  heavy  muscular  development  of  a 
primitive  people  living  in  savagery. 

Macalister  thus  sums  up  Gezer 

“  Rude  pottery,  made  without  the  use  of  the  potter’s 
wheel,  and  ornamented  with  coarse  moulding  or  roughly 
painted  red  lines;  flint  flakes,  knives,  and  scrapers;  mill¬ 
stones;  rounded  stone  pebbles  that  could  be  used  for  a 
variety  of  purposes;  hearth-stones;  mills,  polishers,  per¬ 
haps  an  amulet  or  two  of  bone  or  of  slate,  perforated  for 
suspension,  these  formed  the  furniture  of  the  dwellings.”  ® 

The  site  of  Jerusalem  was  also  a  haunt  for  a  group  of 
these  primitive  folk.  Geology  bears  witness  also  to  life 
here  in  the  succeeding  period,  one  monolith  at  Gezer  being 
referred  to  the  bed  rock  in  the  Jerusalem  area.  The  j)res- 
ence  of  these  caves  at  a  level  below  the  present  spring,  and 
surviving  fragments  of  pottery,  suggest  contemporaries  of 
these  early  inhabitants  of  Gezer. 

Rudely  chipped  implements,  found  along  the  maritime 
plain,  among  the  hills  of  Judea,  on  the  plain  south  of  Jeru- 

"31  ft.  by  24%  ft,  and  2  ft.  5  in.  high. 

*5%  ft.  for  the  men. 

•To  a  later  (Canaanite)  period  belong  the  great  reservoir,  the 
High  Place,  with  its  pillars,  and  the  sacred  caves.  Indeed,  dis¬ 
crimination  is  not  always  possible. 
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Salem,  east  of  the  Jordan,  and  around  Petra  are  referred  to 
the  Chellean,  Acheulian,  and  up  to  the  Mousterian  types. 
To  this  last-named  group  are  referred,  also,  with  one  ex¬ 
ception,  the  cave  settlements  of  I*hcenicia.  The  small  frag¬ 
ments  of  human  bones  here  discovered,  bones  of  animals, 
and  the  scrapers  of  bone  and  flint  are  referred  to  the  Mag- 
dalenian  type,  though  much  inferior  to  the  finds  in  north¬ 
ern  France.  Accepting  JOOO  n.c.,  and  earlier,  for  the  Neo¬ 
lithic  period,  we  find  Blanckenhorn  setting  lOjOOO  b.c.  as 
a  date  for  I’aheolithic  man,  and  Kohn  putting  down  this 
same  date  even  for  early  Neolithic  life. 

Another  reminder  of  Neolithic  man  is  to  be  found  in  the 
dolmens  beyond  the  Jordan.  East  of  Lake  Galilee  the 
traveler  finds  himself  in  a  region  of  one-time  intense  vol¬ 
canic  activity.^  The  floor  has  been  disrupted  and  up¬ 
turned  and  all  overflowed  with  ancient  lava  streams.  Here 
and  there  the  lava  flow  met  obstacles  and  there  resulted 
upheavings  of  shivered  masses  of  black  basaltic  rock. 
After  ten  miles  of  upland  to  the  Nahr  er  Rukkad  comes  the 
Jaulan.  Here  stand  hundreds  of  dolmens  constructed  of 
basalt  slabs,  some  of  them  of  huge  size.^  At  Ain  Dakkar 
there  is  a  dolmen  field  covering  thirty  acres,  with  another 
near  by  of  120  acres.  The  general  form  is  of  a  terrace  of 
stones,  sometimes  3  ft.  2  in.  high.  Above  this  is  a  row  of 
upright  slabs  3  ft.  to  4  ft.  7  in.  high,  and  1  ft.  to  1  ft.  8  in. 
thick.  Within  is  a  covered  chamber  7  ft.  to  13  ft.  long,  4 
ft.  6  in.  at  the  western  end,  and  3  ft.  3  in.  at  the  eastern 
end.  The  ends  are  closed  with  a  single  slab ;  the  top  often 
is  formed  of  two  slabs  end  to  end,  as  are  also  the  two 
sides.  There  does  not  appear  to  be  any  regular  order  of 
arrangement,  though  the  structures  are  generally  about  30 
ft.  apart.  Schumacker  has  generalized 

'  In  geologic  times  a  lava  stream  five  miles  wide  flowed  down 
over  what  is  now  called  the  Jaulan.  The  occurrence  of  obstacles 
blocking  the  way  accounts  for  the  volcanic  mounds. 

*The  dimensions  are  not  uniform  for  all  of  the  fields,  e.g.  8  ft. 
5  in.  to  9  ft.  4  in.  Often  at  a  distance,  e.g.  2  ft.  7  in.,  is  a  second  wall, 
sometimes  3  ft.  3  in.  high,  surrounding  the  dolmen.  One  is  re¬ 
minded  of  the  famous  stones  of  Wiltshire  and  Brittany. 
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“  (1)  Circular  terraces. 

(2)  Six  upright,  two  covering  slabs. 

(3)  Major  axis  east  and  west. 

(4)  Western  end  the  broader,  and  marked  headings  on 
each  corner  of  top  slab. 

(5)  Length  7  ft.  to  13  ft. 

(6)  Instances  of  circular  openings  (c.  2  ft.)  in  eastern 
end  slab. 

(7)  I’rimitive  sarcophagus.” 

These  dolmens  have  been  the  haunts  of  wild  beasts,  as 
the  presence  of  animal  bones  attests.  In  numerous  in¬ 
stances  the  slabs  have  been  rearranged  and  used  for  sheep 
folds. 

Another  near-by  phenomenon  is  a  rectangle  formed  of 
basalt  slabs  with  an  average  height  of  3  ft.^ 

Diagrammatic  View 

Locality  Before  2500  b.c.* 

Megiddo  Cave  dwellings 

Oldest  handmade  pottery 


Lachish  Scattering  finds  i; 

ji 


Phoenician  coast  plain 

Palaeolithic  remains 

Gezer  to  Ramleh 

Nahr  Antelias 

Tell  Sandahanna 

Rock  caves 

‘These  date  back  (Benzinger)  to  Neolithic  times,  though  in 
some  cases  copper  is  also  found. 

*On  the  Phoenician  coast  plain,  some  see  Palaeolithic  remains  (see 
Benzinger). 
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The  surviving  Hebrew  records  do  not  carry  back  farther 
than  to  the  days  of  Abraham,  contemporary  with  Ham- 
murapi  (c.  2000  b.c.).^  There  is  a  dearth  of  inscriptions 
and  monuments,  though  excavations  may  reveal  much  in 
the  near  future.  The  land  is  not  physically  tit  for  the 
development  of  great  nations,  being  more  a  highway  for 
commerce  and  travel  than  an  arena  for  the  evolution  of 
settled  life. 

Arabia  is  now  generally  accepted  as  the  land  of  Semitic 
beginnings;  and  as  early  as  the  days  of  Snefru  (c.  2900 
B.c.)  the  Sinaitic  dwellers  are  represented  with  Semitic 
features.  These  Semitic  peoples  are  from  a  common  stock, 
and  a  stock  that  developed  a  state  of  culture  in  advance 
of  the  implements  and  utensils  discovered  at  Gezer,  and  of 
other  primitive  monuments  (menhirs,  dolmens,  cromlechs), 
largely  east  of  the  Jordan.  Moreover,  as  over  against  the 
distinctive  Semitic  features,  Egyptian  monuments  and 
traces  in  the  Hebrew  records  reveal  another  and  different 
race  dw'elling  along  the  Mediterranean  shore. 

This  primitive  troglodyte  folk,  non-Semitic,  must  have 
been  in  western  Syria  prior  to  3000  b.c.,  not  necessarily 
before  the  fourth  millennium. 

What  we  have  here  is  but  a  fragment  of  a  larger  prob¬ 
lem.  On  the  Downs  of  Wiltshire  stand  a  group  of  mon¬ 
oliths  and  the  surrounding  barrows.  On  the  plains  of 
Brittany  is  an  array  of  menhirs  and  dolmens  concluding 
with  the  vast  remains  of  Morbihan.  Two  thousand  b.c. 
is  approximately  the  date  of  Hammurapi  and  of  Abraham, 

*  But  the  Hebrew  records  mention  a  swarm  of  names  —  the 
Hivites,  Perizzites,  Jebusites,  Amalekltes,  Midianites,  are  claimed 
as  Semites.  The  Emim,  Zamzummlm,  Zuzlm,  Rephalm,  Horltes,  and 
Nephilim  are  suggested  as  belonging  among  the  primitive  dwell¬ 
ers  (Num.  xill.  33;  cp.  Gen.  vl.  1-4). 

Rephaim-Anakim  (Deut.  11.  11),  Amorites  (Deut.  1.  27),  Zuzrin 
and  Emim  (Deut.  il.  11,  20),  Emim,  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  the 
land  of  Moab  (Deut.  ii.  10,  20). 

Zamzummlm  —  Zuzlm,  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  Ammon. 

Horltes  (Gen.  ziv.  6),  predecessors  of  Edom  (Deut.  11.  12,  22). 

Horim  may  be  interpreted  as  the  cave  dwellers  (probably  Egyp¬ 
tian  Kharu);  then  not  cave  dwellers  (see  Paton,  pp.  35  ft.). 
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and  just  antedates  the  Hyksos  rule  in  Egj^pt.  What  is 
yet  to  be  revealed  in  India,  China,  Japan,  and  far-away 
America  is  still  only  conjecture.  To  adapt  a  phrase,  we 
have  been  playing  along  the  shore  while  the  great  ocean 
of  history  lay  all  undiscovered  before  us. 
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THE  EVIDENCE  OF  FULFILLED  PROPHECY  (I.) 


THE  REVEREND  CHANCELLOR  J.  J.  LIAS 
HAYWARD^S  HEATH,  ENGLAND 

The  present  age,  on  my  side  of  the  Atlantic,  has  seen 
the  painful  sight  of  cheap  and  slight  “  Oxford  Text  Books,” 
which  contrast  strangely  with  the  learned  treatises  by  men 
of  mark  —  not  written  yesterday  I  may  say  —  which  can¬ 
didates  for  Holy  Orders  used  to  be  required  to  do  their 
best  to  master.  From  these  achievements  of  the  twentieth 
century  we  learn  that  the  Old  Testament  miracles  have 
entirely  disappeared,  while  the  New  Testament  miracles  are 
somewhat  summarily  dismissed.  As  to  prophecy,  it  expires 
under  the  knife  of  the  German  operator.  Isaiah  is  sliced  up 
into  a  congeries  of  authors  of  various  dates  and  no  names 
(with  the  exception  of  a  few  fragments  assigned  to  the 
prophet)  on  the  hypothesis  (which,  by  the  way,  no  attempt 
is  made  to  establish  by  argument)  that  there  is,  and  can 
be,  no  such  thing  as  prophecy.  That  this  hypothesis  is 
absolutely  unsound  can  easily  be  demonstrated  by  an  ap¬ 
peal  to  facts,  even  though  the  German  critic  tries  to  bol¬ 
ster  it  up  by  attempts  to  assign  some  of  the  Minor  Prophets 
to  any  period  in  which  it  may  suit  him  to  place  them. 

Prophecy,  however,  is  a  characteristic  of  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  from  Moses  to  Malachi.  Prophecies  are  also  recorded 
in  the  New  Testament ;  and  one  book,  the  last,  is  a  prophecy 
of  things  to  come.  Some  reasons  have  of  late  been  given 
for  doubting  the  soundness  of  the  German  criticism  of 
Gen.  i.-iii.  The  evidence  from  prophecy  will  be  found 
to  strengthen  that  doubt.  The  first  prophecy  in  the  Bible 
is  one  which  clearly  dates  from  a  very  early  epoch.  The 
very  vagueness  of  its  form,  which  differs  very  largely,  for 
instance,  from  the  form  of  God^s  Promise  to  Abraham, 
gives  evidence  of  its  antiquity.  Immediately  after  the 
Fall  (which  consisted,  let  us  not  forget,  of  the  resolution 
of  mankind  to  test  God^s  laws  by  disobeying  them)  comes 
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a  remarkable  but  indefinite  intimation  given  by  God  to 
His  creatures  that  the  seed  of  the  woman  ^  should  achieve 
a  victory  over  the  votaries  of  the  Serpent,  though  not,  how¬ 
ever,  without  cost  to  the  Victor.  Pass  by  innumerable 
centuries  and  what  do  you  find?  A  vast  and  increasing 
Society,  the  Founder  of  which  —  miraculously  born  —  gave 
His  life  for  mankind,  and  thereby  purchased  to  Himself 
an  Universal  Church  of  the  Living  God  by  His  Own  Most 
Precious  Blood.  Read  your  Bible  —  not  as  manipulate<l 
by  the  German  critic,  but  as  it  stands  —  and  you  find  the 
early  prophecy  growing  clearer  and  clearer  through  the 
ages,  until  He  is  revealed  Who  by  His  Death,  and  even 
more  by  His  Life  (Rom.  v.  8-11),  has  fulfilled  the  remark¬ 
able  catena  of  prophecies  to  which  we  shall  presently  ad¬ 
vert.  Surely  here  is  a  really  “  scientific  ”  proof  of  Reve¬ 
lation.  Apply  it  to  the  widespread  evidence  of  facts  in 
the  history  of  the  Church,  and  you  find  its  fulfillment  grow¬ 
ing  more  and  more  complete  day  by  day. 

The  l*romise  made  by  God  to  Abraham  is  found  in  Gen. 
xii.,  and  is  repeated  more  than  once  in  the  later  chapters 
of  that  book.  Like  the  Fall,  it  has  been  regarded  by  crit¬ 
ics  inclined  to  be  overfree  in  their  dealings  with  the  first 
principles  of  our  holy  religion,  as  a  step  backward  rather 
than  forward  in  human  evolution.  The  Fall  has  been  thus 
treated  because  the  animal  creation  has  steadily  gone  for¬ 
ward,  as  geological  research  proves,  in  the  direction  of 
man’s  physical  organization,  until  it  has  produced  beings 
possessing  all,  or  nearly  all,  the  physical  characteristics 
of  man.  But  it  appears  to  have  been  forgotten  that  the  Fall 
has  nothing  whatever  to  do,  at  least  directly,  with  man’s 
physical  organization.  Man  may  not  differ  in  the  least  from 
what  has  been  called  “  Preadamite  Man  ”  in  the  physical 
structure  of  his  body.*  The  real  moral  step  forward  in- 

^  Herein  there  lies  enshrined  a  hint  of  the  New  Creation  (2  Cor. 
T.  17;  Gal.  vl.  16.  See  R.  V.,  marg.) — the  miracle  of  the  Virgin 
Birth. 

*The  critics  of  Scripture  from  the  scientific  side  have  strangely 
missed  the  profound  scientific  knowledge  possessed  by  the  author 
of  Gen.  1.  Not  only  did  he  know  that  light  existed  before  the 
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volved  in  the  creation  of  man  is  his  capacity  of  doing 
wrong  as  well  as  right.  The  animals,  of  any  genus  what¬ 
ever,  cannot  disobey  the  laws  imposed  upon  them  by  their 
Creator.  It  can  now  be  seen  by  its  results  that  the  great¬ 
est  step  forward  in  the  world’s  history  was  the  use  made 
by  man  of  the  power  of  resisting  God’s  laws.  Had  no  such 
power  been  entrusted  to  him,  no  such  thing  as  moral  ex¬ 
cellence  would  have  been  possible.  For  innumerable  cen¬ 
turies  the  existence  of  such  a  step  forward  as  the  Fall 
might  reasonably  be  disputed.  But  since  the  World’s  Re¬ 
deemer  appeared,  the  fact  of  the  Fall  as  a  momentous 
step  towards  man’s  perfection  has  been  becoming  more 
and  more  indisputable,  and,  it  may  be  added,  indispensable. 

The  same  kind  of  exception  may  be  taken  to  the  Call 
of  Abraham.  Instead  of  being  addressed  to  all  mankind, 
it  was  addressed  to  one  family  only,  and  thence  it  became 
the  privilege  of  a  single  nation.  The  Law  of  Moses  was 
given  to  that  nation,  and  to  no  other.  It  was  expressly 
confined  to  that  nation,  and  was,  and  still  is,  the  badge  of 
distinction  between  it  and  all  other  races.  But  yet  “  all 
nations  ”  were  to  be  blessed  in  faithful  Abraham.  And 
the  further  we  proceed  in  the  evolution  by  the  prophets 
—  on  the  traditional  theory,  let  us  never  forget  —  of  the 
principles  of  Judaism,  the  clearer  the  participation  of 
all  nations  in  the  promise  by  Abraham  becomes,  until 
the  promised  “  seed  of  the  woman  ”  appeared.  Who  was 
destined  to  fulfill  it.'  Nor  is  this  all.  The  most  rabid 
opponent  of  a  religion  founded  on  the  principle  of  the 
supernatural,  including  miracles  and  prophecy,  cannot 
deny  that  Christianity  has  already  been  a  greater  blessing 
to  the  world  than  any  other  religion  or  school  of  philoso- 

evolution  of  llgbt-glvlng  bodies,  but  the  remains  of  the  great  sea 
monsters  spoken  of  in  the  account  of  the  Creation  have  been  found 
by  the  geologists  in  the  strata  they  have  discovered. 

‘See  Isa.  xlix.;  lx.;  Jer.  xxxi.  31-34;  Ezek.  xxxvi.  24-26  (cf.  xi. 
17-19).  That  this  refers  to  the  spiritual  Israel  is  perfectly  clear, 
from  the  whole  Christian  scheme,  and  the  fact  that  it  has  purified 
humanity,  and  does  embrace  all  nations,  as  may  be  seen  from  the 
numerous  prophecies  of  which  Isa.  xlix.  and  lx.  are  a  type. 
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phy  known  to  mankind ;  that  the  moral  and  social  princi¬ 
ples  even  of  its  present  opponents  are  largely  due  to  the 
Christian  Revelation;  and  that  a  survey  of  the  world’s 
morality,  whatever  defects  it  may  discover,  unquestionably 
proves  that  the  world,  under  Christian  influences,  has  long 
been  becoming  more  orderly  and  peaceful. 

We  now  come  to  the  last  great  step  which  the  world 
made  before  the  Coming  of  Jesus  Christ  —  the  Revelation 
made  to  Moses.  This  revelation,  in  spite  of  its  admitted 
defects,^  is  generally  allowed  to  have  caused  a  great  ad¬ 
vance  among  mankind  in  moral  and  social  excellence. 
And  one  sign  of  its  value  is  the  fact  of  its  continuance  in 
existence.  No  religion  which  had  not  great  merits  could 
have  survived  the  dispersion  and  humiliation  of  its  vo¬ 
taries  for  nearly  two  thousand  years.  And  only  the  Ger¬ 
manizing  type  of  criticism  has  attempted  to  dispute  the 
fact  that  this  dispersion,  and  the  hostility  displayed  to 
the  descendants  of  Abraham  by  heathen  nations,  was  dis¬ 
tinctly  prophesied  in  the  Scriptures  which  the  Jews  ac¬ 
knowledge  to  this  day,  and  prophesied  because  of  their 
failure  to  observe  the  precepts  delivered  in  their  Law  and 
by  their  prophets.  Moreover,  if  another  religion  has  su¬ 
perseded  it,  that  religion  was  first  promulgated  by  men  who 
were  Jews;  so  that  it  is  through  Abraham’s  seed  that  all 
nations  of  the  world  obtained  the  blessings  which  Chris¬ 
tianity  is  undeniably  conferring  at  this  moment  on  the 
world  at  large.  Nor  is  this  all.  The  fact  is  also  described 
as  prophesied  to  Abraham  that  his  descendants  shall  be 
prepared  for  their  mission  by  servitude  “  in  a  land  which 
is  not  theirs”  (Gen.  xv.  14). 

The  Mosaic  Law  of  Sacrifice,  we  may  next  observe,  is 
found  to  have  typified  beforehand  the  Christian  dispensa¬ 
tion  which  has  arisen  out  of  Judaism  in  six  important 
points : — 

1.  There  is  the  whole  burnt  sacrifice,  which  typifies  the 
fact  that  atonement  for  sin  and  reconciliation  with  God 
‘See  New  Testament,  passim. 
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arises  from  the  promised  Redeemer  offering  Himself  en¬ 
tirely  and  unreservedly  to  God,  as  One  consumed  by  the 
fire  of  Love  —  Love  both  to  Him  to  Whom  it  was  offered, 
and  to  them  for  whom  it  was  offered  (Lev.  i.). 

2.  There  are  the  thank  or  peace  offerings,  which  typify 
the  restoration  of  harmony  between  those  between  whom 
that  harmony  had  been  broken  (Lev.  iii.). 

3.  There  are  the  sin  offerings,  notable  for  the  fact  that 
the  bodies  of  the  beasts  which  were  offered  were  taken  out¬ 
side  of  the  camp,  and  there  burned.  This  was  a  sign  that 
the  sin  which  placed  a  barrier  between  God  and  His  crea¬ 
tures  must  be  utterly  removed  and  destroyed  (Lev.  iv. ; 
also  ix.  8-11).^ 

4.  The  Festival  of  the  l*assover,  which  consisted  of  the 
eating  of  the  Paschal  Lamb.  This  was  the  token  of  a  great 
deliverance  from  cruel  captivity  and  bondage  (Ex.  xii.). 

5.  The  services  of  the  Great  Day  of  Atonement,  which 
involved  the  offering  of  two  goats,  one  of  which  was  offered 
up  to  God,  and  the  other  sent  away  into  the  wilderness. 
This  typified  the  same  truth  as  No.  3,  though  in  a  different 
manner;  and  its  meaning  was  that  the  redemption  wrought 
by  the  Saviour  involved  the  putting  off  of  the  old,  and  the 
putting  on  of  the  new  man,  brought  about  by  the  work  of 
our  High  Priest  (Lev.  xvi.). 

6.  The  eating  of  the  flesh  of  the  Sacrifice  by  the  offerer 
typifies  the  fact  that  the  reconciliation  between  God  and 
the  sinner  must  involve  the  feeding  by  faith  by  the  sinner 
on  the  Flesh  of  the  Slain  Lamb,  offered  to  God  on  the  Cross 
by  the  Man  Christ  Jesus  as  a  Propitiation  for  the  sins  of 
mankind  (Lev.  xvii.). 

The  symbolism  of  the  Law  is  the  subject  of  the  great 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  The  object  of  the  institution  of 
the  Last  Supper  is  dealt  with  by  St.  John  in  the  sixth  chap¬ 
ter  of  his  Gospel,  and  the  general  truth  is  contained  in  the 
many  passages  which  —  in  the  original  Greek  —  speak  of 
the  Indwelling  of  the  Risen  and  Glorified  Christ  in  the 
‘Cf.  Ex.  xxlx.  19;  Num.  xix.  1-10. 
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souls  of  those  who  believe  on  Hiin.^  The  truth  conveyed 
in  all  these  passages  is  that  they  typified  the  Sacrifice  of 
Jesus  Christ,  under  all  the  aspects  in  wliich  it  has  univer¬ 
sally  been  presented  to  His  discijiles,  from  the  first  cen¬ 
tury  to  the  twentieth.  This  can  only  point  to  a  revelation 
made  to  mankind,  foreshadowe<l  centuries  before  it  came 
to  pass,2  jrrowing  more  and  more  definite  as  time  went 
on.  Such  coincidences  as  these  cannot  be  fortuitous,  but 
involve  the  conclusion  that  a  definite  plan  of  dealing  with 
the  human  soul  was  foreordained  by  Him  Who  brought  it 
into  being,  and  for  its  own  sake  permitted  man  to  fall  into 
sin.  The  New  Testament  tells  us  again  and  again,  that 
the  coming  of  Christ  was  foreordaine<l  before  the  creation 
of  the  world.®  And  it  is  not  unreasonable,  but  quite  the 
contrary,  to  believe  that  He  Who  made  man,  and  suffered 
him  to  fall  into  sin,  would  Himself  provide  the  remedy. 
If  there  be  a  Creator,  and  if  He  did  not  interfere  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  evils  which  would  spring  from  man’s  bringing  sin 
into  the  world.  He  were  the  wickedest  of  beings.  For  then 
He  would  have  deliberately  allowed  His  creatures  to  wal¬ 
low  in  their  own  filth  to  all  eternity. 

The  last  point  which  strikes  us  in  the  Law  is  the  pro¬ 
vision  made  for  another  revelation.  It  will  be  observed 
that,  just  like  the  mysterious  hint  handed  down  through¬ 
out  the  ages,  that  “  the  seed  of  the  woman  ”  should  “  bruise 
the  serpent’s  head,”  the  hint  of  a  Coming  Deliverer  is  in 
the  Law  by  no  means  emphasized.  The  barest  hint  that  He 
will  come  is  all  that  is  given  (Deut.  xviii.  15-19).  And 
this  for  obvious  reasons,  as  the  after  history  shows.  The 
Israelites  were  only  too  ready,  as  the  Old  Testament  his¬ 
tory  tells  us  throughout,  to  apostatize  from  the  faith  of 

»E.g.  Rom.  vl.  23  (R.  V.);  Bph.  III.  17,  19;  Iv.  15;  Col.  1.  27: 
II.  10,  12;  111.  3,  4;  and  the  Gospel  and  the  First  Epistle  of  St. 
John,  passim-. 

•Even  If,  with  the  German  critic,  we  bring  the  date  of  these 
Old  Testament  passages  down  to  the  Return  from  the  Captivity, 
It  makes  comparatively  little  difference  to  our  argument. 

•1  Pet.  1.  20;  Rev.  xlll.  8;  Rom.  xvi.  25,  26;  Eph.  lii.  9-11;  Col.  1. 
26;  2  Tim.  I.  9,  10;  Titus  vl.  2. 
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their  forefathers.  Even  when  the  most  striking  proofs 
were  given  that  (}o<l  was  with  Moses,  rebellion  recom¬ 
menced  as  soon  as  ever  they  had  escaped  from  their  Egyp¬ 
tian  bondage.  And  the  history  of  the  Jews  shows  us  that 
up  to  the  destruction  of  their  city,  they  were  what  they 
had  been  described  from  the  first,  a  hard-hearted  and  stiff¬ 
necked  people.  What  can  more  clearly  show  that  there  has 
been,  and  is,  a  Divine  l*lan  for  the  salvation  of  the  world 
from  the  very  first?  Had  plainer  intimation  been  given, 
every  one  who  was  discontented  and  rebellious  would  have 
set  up  the  standard  of  the  promised  prophet.  But,  as  Pa- 
ley  has  shown  us,  the  expectation  of  the  coming  of  that 
Prophet  only  began  to  permeate  the  world  shortly  before 
He  came.  Paley  (whose  Evidences  have  been  scoffed  at 
chiefly,  it  would  seem,  because  its  treatment  of  the  ques¬ 
tion  is  too  cogent  to  be  palatable  to  those  who  desire  to 
escape  from  the  influence  of  the  Saviour)  tells  us  how  two 
heathen  historians  of  that  date  testify  to  a  belief  which, 
as  they  said,  pervaded  the  whole  East  at  the  time  of  the 
Lord’s  Coming,  that  One  Who  arose  in  the  East  would 
shortly  obtain  the  preeminence.  And  the  most  envenomed 
of  his  adversaries  can  hardly  venture  to  deny  that  no  man 
has  ever  arisen  upon  the  earth  who  has  attained  such 
power  and  celebrity,  and,  it  may  be  added,  has  worked  so 
salutary  a  moral  influence,  as  Jesus  Christ.  Here,  again, 
we  have  the  strongest  ex  post  facto  evidence,  not  only  for 
the  Divine  I’lan  of  salvation,  but  for  the  fact  that  Jesus 
Christ,  and  He  only,  has  effected  it.^ 

It  will  be  unnecessary  to  enter  at  length  into  the  way 
in  which  the  ordinances  for  leprosy  and  individual  sacri¬ 
fices,  tyi)ifying  sin  as  a  disease,  ami  a  slur  or  stain  on  the 
conscience  and  character  of  the  individual  sinner,  are  men- 
tione<l  in  the  Pentateuch  as  it  stands,  beyond  remarking 
that  they  come  out  quite  naturally  in  the  subsequent  nar¬ 
ratives,  ami  do  not  appear  to  be  introduced  in  order  to 
emphasize  such  ex  post  facto  legislation  as  the  German 

^  There  is  a  hint  in  1  Sam.  ii.  25  of  the  coming  of  “  another 
priest  ”  beside  those  of  the  Old  Dispensation. 
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theories  postulate.  They  occur  too  seldom  and  in  too  in¬ 
cidental  a  fashion  to  be  explained  by  the  cumbrous  and 
unworkable  theory  of  the  German  school,  that  all  the  later 
history  has  been  “  worked  over  ”  by  the  incorporation  of 
matter  contained  in  writings  from  the  eighth  or  ninth  cen¬ 
tury  before  Christ  to  the  period  after  the  Keturn  from  the 
Captivity,  and  combined  bj’^  a  series  of  editors  so  as  to  suit 
the  ideas  of  later  times. 

At  the  risk  of  a  short  digression,  I  will  briefly  pursue 
this  subject  of  the  early  date  of  Joshua  an<l  the  books  im¬ 
mediately  following. 

The  Book  of  Joshua  postulates  the  existence  of  the  Law 
of  Moses  throughout.  It  is  tolerably  clear  that  the  most 
careful  and  accurate  survey  of  Palestine  contained  in  the 
Book  of  Joshua  could  have  been  made  at  no  period  subse¬ 
quent  to  that  to  which  the  narrative  assigns  it,  unless  in 
the  reign  of  Solomon.  But  if  this  alternative  were  the  true 
one,  we  should  surely  find  it  assigned  to  the  reign  of  a 
monarch  of  such  celebrity  and  ability.  No  hint  that  it  is 
to  be  ascribed  to  him  is  found  anywhere  in  the  history. 
Nor  do  even  the  German  theorists  hint  at  such  a  thing.  I 
have  already  stated  that  the  original  Hebrew  suggests  the 
care  with  which  the  border  lines  of  the  tribes  are  marked 
out.  The  Palestine  Exploration,  undertaken  toward  the 
end  of  the  last  century,  has  established  the  fact  that 
the  old  Syrian  or  Arabic  names  of  the  villages  have,  in 
most  instances,  been  retained  from  the  time  of  Joshua  to 
our  own.  The  identification,  with  the  aid  of  the  Tell-el- 
Amarna  tablets,  of  Lachish  with  the  Um  Lakis  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  day,  has  signally  confirmed  the  accuracy  of  the  Book 
of  Joshua  on  this  point.  The  answers  to  the  correspon¬ 
dence  with  Lachish  found  at  Tell-el-Amarna  in  Egypt, 
were  recently  found  at  Um  Lakis. 

Before  we  go  on  to  a  more  detailed  survey  of  the  later 
books,  it  may  be  well  to  state  generally  that  the  “  working 
over  ”  of  the  older  histories,  alleged  by  the  Germans  to 
have  been  accomplished  by  later  hands,  and  to  have  been 
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edited  and  re-edited  in  the  interests  of  the  monotheistic 
school  of  divines  which  arose  about  the  age  of  Hezekiah, 
exists  simply  on  the  ipse  dixit  of  the  German  school  them¬ 
selves.  They  do  not  pretend  to  bring  any  evidence  for  this 
somewhat  difficult  attempt  to  patch  the  theological  in¬ 
ventions  of  a  later  date  upon  the  older  framework.  The 
English  disciples  of  the  Germans,  for  obvious  reasons,  do 
not  desire  to  give  any  prominence  to  this  theory  of  their 
masters.  The  German  flatly  denies  that  there  was  any 
difference  whatever  between  the  religion  of  Israel  when  it 
invaded  Palestine  and  that  of  the  tribes  which  dwelt  there. 
The  English  school  usually  endeavors  to  slur  over  this 
question. 

It  involves  considerable  difficulties: — 

1.  Their  long  residence  in  Egypt  would  surely  have  dis¬ 
posed  the  Israelites  in  Egypt  to  accept  the  religion  of  their 
masters,  rather  than  one  of  which  they  could  have  had  a 
very  slight  acquaintance,  for  Abraham  left  Babylon  for 
Palestine,  and  his  grandson  left  Palestine  for  Egypt,  and 
their  descendants  sojourned  there  some  four  hundred  years. 

2.  The  patchwork  narrative  which,  we  are  told,  is  that 
which  has  come  down  to  us,  states  consistently  throughout 
that  the  religion  of  Israel  w'as  not  the  same  as  that  of 
Pale.stine,  but  as  different  as  could  be  imagined. 

3.  There  is  no  sign  of  any  patchwork  at  all.  The  his¬ 
torical  books  all  tell  the  same  tale,  and  there  are  no  gaps 
or  signs  of  inconsistency  —  certainly  not  as  far  as  the  re¬ 
ligious  question  is  concerned.  And  the  later  historical 
books  as  consistently  refer  to  Jeroboam  the  son  of  ^febat 
as  the  author  of  the  apostasy  of  Israel  from  the  Mosaic 
religion.  The  whole  history  of  the  severed  kingdoms  is, 
with  the  exception  of  its  supernatural  portions,  as  nat¬ 
ural  and  probable  as  can  be  imagined.  To  construct  such 
a  patchwork,  and  show  no  signs  of  real  contradiction  on 
vital  points,  is  no  easy  task.  And  the  various  authors 
and  editors  must  inevitably  have  betrayed  themselves  over 
and  over  again  in  their  most  intricate  —  may  I  not  say 
impossible?  —  task.  Some  apparent  inconsistencies  may 
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plausibly  be  alleged.  But  they  are  in  the  byways,  not  the 
highways,  of  the  narrative. 

The  Book  of  Judges  lends  as  it  stands  no  support  to  the 
theory  of  the  “  working  over  ”  of  the  history  by  a  later 
hand.  It  quotes  (Judg.  ii.  7-9)  the  final  words  of  the  Book 
of  Joshua  in  the  most  natural  way  conceivable,  aiul  by  no 
means  after  the  manner  of  writers  intent  on  making  out  a 
case.  It  begins  with  minute  details  tending  to  show  that 
the  faithful  explorer  Caleb  received  the  reward  he  had  de¬ 
served  for  his  faithfulness  in  the  days  of  Moses.  It  gives 
the  ancient  names  of  some  of  the  cities  taken  by  Joshua  — 
a  fact  which  certainly  does  not  indicate  a  revision  after 
the  Exile.  When  speaking  of  Jerusalem,  it  refers  (Judg. 
i.  8,  21)  to  a  time  anterior  to  that  of  David,  when  the 
Jebusites  had  recovered  their  hold  upon  the  city.  The  de¬ 
tails  in  chapter  i.  (see  also  iii.  7,  8;  vi.  25-32;  x.  10,  etc.) 
bear  evidently  ancient  testimony  to  the  fact  that  the  Is¬ 
raelites  did  not  carry  out  the  instructions  Joshua  gave 
them  in  regard  to  the  treatment  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Canaan.  So  that  the  theory  that  no  differences  existed 
between  the  Palestinian  tribes  and  their  Israelite  invad¬ 
ers  in  religion  and  morality  derives  no  confirmation  from 
this  early  passage.  The  “  angel  ”  of  chapter  ii.  was  doubt¬ 
less  a  prophet.  The  Hebrew  word  does  not  necessarily 
mean  a  heavenly  messenger.  The  traditional  theory,  which 
suggests  the  prominence  of  the  prophet  in  Israelite  affairs 
of  state,  and  represents  him  as  handing  down  the  historic 
records  of  the  state  from  his  own  time  to  future  ages,^  has 
thus  early  confirmation.  And  we  hear  of  “the  prophets” 
as  a  recognized  body  of  men  from  the  time  of  Saul.“ 

The  history  of  Samson  mentions  the  prohibition  in  Deut. 
vii.  3  (assigned  by  the  Germans  to  the  reigns  of  Ahaz, 
Hezekiah,  or  Manasseh)  to  take  a  wife  from  any  of  the 
heathen  nations  of  Canaan  in  the  most  accidental  way,  as 
unlike  the  endeavor  of  a  later  writer  to  insinuate  his  opin- 

*  See  the  various  references  to  prophetic  historians  In  Chronicles. 

®  See  1  Sam.  x.  9-11;  xix,  20.  See  also  the  case  of  Samuel  from 
1  Sam.  iii.  20  onward;  also  ii.  27. 
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ions  into  the  minds  of  men  in  later  ages  as  can  possibly 
be  imagined.  It  also  mentions  the  law  of  the  Nazirite  in 
nearly  as  casual  a  way.  The  later  chapters  of  Judges 
(xvii.-xxi.)  are  evidently  traditions  handed  down  in  Da¬ 
vid’s  family  in  Bethlehem,  as  are  the  details  contained  in 
the  Book  of  Ruth.  In  the  former  we  find  details  of  the 
prevalence  of  image  worship  in  the  house  of  Micah  which 
are  not  in  the  least  like  what  the  Germans  pretend  they 
are,  namely,  the  endeavor  of  a  later  writer  to  introduce 
his  monotheistic  opinions.  And  the  horrible  crime  of  the 
men  of  Gibeah,  and  the  fierce  indignation  its  breach  of  the 
laws  of  hospitality  aroused  in  all  the  tribes  of  Israel  are  as 
unlike  the  behavior  of  the  men  of  Sodom  to  Lot’s  visitors 
as  can  be  conceived.  Yet  it  hints  that  the  Levite  expected 
some  such  treatment  if  he  took  shelter  among  the  Jebu- 
sites  (xix.  1,  2).  It  is  explaine<l  that  in  those  days  the 
ark  of  God  was  at  Bethel,  and  that  Phinehas,  the  son  of 
Eleazar  the  priest,  ministered  at  it,  which,  again,  does  not 
look  like  an  invention  of  later  days,  though  the  story  is 
clearly  written  down  later,  as  the  explanation  shows. 

The  Book  of  Ruth,  which  (i.  1)  was  clearly  written  at  a 
later  period,  gives,  as  has  already  been  said,  a  charming 
description  of  the  life  in  a  Jewish  village  when  the  fear 
of  God  still  subsisted  among  the  inhabitants.  No  Chris¬ 
tian  farmer  of  our  own  day  could  surpass  the  simplicity, 
scrupulous  honesty,  and  piety  which  are  depicted  in  the 
character  of  Boaz.  Oral  tradition  will  account  for  its 
faithfulness.  Even  at  the  present  day,  in  Oriental  coun¬ 
tries,  traditions  are  orally  handed  down  for  years  with  the 
most  minute  faithfulness.  The  laws  of  the  Levirate,  as  it 
is  called,  as  described  in  Dent.  xxv.  (with  the  extension  to 
nearest  of  kin,  as  indicated  in  Lev.  xxv.  25;  cf.  also  Gen. 
xxxviii.)  are  mentioned  as  in  existence  in  this  book.  If  the 
prohibition  of  the  taking  of  wives  from  the  Canaanitish 
nations  excites  no  remark  in  the  Book  of  Ruth,  it  is  be¬ 
cause  Moab  was  not  Canaanitish,  but  akin  to  Abraham, 
as  descended  from  Lot. 

We  may  pass  by  the  early  part  of  the  Book  of  Samuel 
Vol.  LXXVII.  No.  305.  3 
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with  the  remark  that  the  character  of  Samuel  as  it  ap¬ 
pears  in  its  pages  is  quite  impossible  if,  as  the  German 
critic  teaches,  the  law  of  Moses  were  not  in  existence  in 
his  <lay.  We  are  told  that  he  revived  the  decaying  zeal  of 
Israel  for  its  Law.  But  the  German  critic  contends  that 
there  was  nothing  to  revive.  Samuel,  however,  was  either 
a  reformer  or  he  was  nothing  at  all.  And  while  the  lligh 
I’riesthood  was  in  abeyance  after  the  deaths  of  llophui 
and  I’hinehas,  Samuel  himself,  being  a  Levite  (1  Chrou. 
vi.  27-r34),  is  described  as  acting  as  priest.  This  is  quite 
impossible  if  the  book  is  a  compilation  of  the  time  to  which 
the  critics  assign  it.  A’or  are  there  any  signs  of  lacuna3 
such  as  must  be  found  if  the  book  had  been  compiled  as 
is  asserted.  Another  point  is  suggested  to  those  who  wish 
to  “  give  a  reason  for  the  hope  that  is  in  them.”  It  is 
the  minute  agreement  of  the  contents  of  the  history  as  it 
stands  with  what  we  now  know  of  ancient  history  from  the 
monuments.  In  the  days  of  Abraham  the  I’haraohs  of 
Egypt  were  more  on  a  par  with  him  than  in  the  days 
of  Moses.  The  reigns  of  Thothmes  III.  and  Kameses  II.,  oc¬ 
curring  in  the  intervening  period,  were  those  of  great  poten¬ 
tates  and  warriors.  After  the  disaster  of  Mereuptah  in  his 
pursuit  of  Israel,  the  power  of  Egypt  diminished,  ami  that 
of  Babylon  and  Nineveh  had  not  revived.  In  the  days  of 
Abraham  the  sous  of  Heth  and  the  other  denizens  of  Bal- 
estiue  led  pastoral  lives,  and  were  usually  at  peace  with 
each  other,  and  uncontrolled  by  any  great  powers.  By  the 
time  of  Joshua  each  Palestinian  city  had  its  king.  In  the 
days  of  the  Judges,  again,  no  external  power  seems  to  have 
dominated  I’alestine.  The  Book  of  Judges  represents  the 
kings  of  Canaan  as  the  first  to  dispute  the  power  of  Israel. 
Then  came  the  incursions  of  savage  tribes.  And  then  the 
Philistines  —  they  had  “lords”  (Heb.  sarncy)  at  this  time 
—  began  to  be  preeminent,  till  David  and  Solomon  arose 
to  fulfill  the  prophecy  to  Abraham  that  the  Israelite  should 
rule  from  Mesopotamia  to  Egypt.  Then  Egypt,  under 
Shishak,  had  a  brief  revival.  The  Assyrian  and  Babylonish 
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pretMiiinence  did  not  begin  to  display  itself  till  the  reign 
of  Aliaz.  Tims  the  history  of  Israel,  as  described  in  the 
books  of  Samuel  and  Kings,  becomes  possible.  Otherwise 
it  would  be  (piite  impossible.  A  writer  after  the  Return 
from  the  Captivity  would  hardly  have  been  able  to  conceal 
his  ignorance  of  the  period  of  which  he  was  writing.  Both 
in  what  it  does  and  what  it  does  not  say  it  is  a  simple  im¬ 
possibility  that  the  history  as  it  stamls  could  have  been 
written,  or  even  “  worked  over,”  in  post-exilic  times. 

Then  we  have  to  note  the  prominence  the  Ark  of  God 
holds  all  the  time  from  Joshua  to  David.^  It  is  most  re¬ 
markable  how  little  the  Ark  is  mentioned  in  Professor 
Driver’s  “  Introduction.”  Minute  as  his  perception  was 
for  contra<lictions  which  suit  his  case,  he  scarcely  men¬ 
tions  the  Ark  at  all.  And  yet  its  prominence  all  through 
the  Book  of  Joshua,  and  the  later  portions  of  Judges,  in 
the  history  of  Eli,  in  the  account  of  the  Ark’s  capture  by 
the  Philistines  and  the  marvels  its  pre.sence  wrought  among 
them,  David’s  deep  reverence  for  it,  the  competing  claims 
of  the  Tabernacle  and  the  Ark  in  the  eyes  of  David  and 
Solomon  (cf.  1  Kings  iii.  4  and  2  Chron.  i.  3,  4),  until  the 
Ark  once  more  took  its  place  in  the  Tabernacle  —  all  these 
show  the  <leep  reverence  felt  for  it  by  pious  Israelites.  It 
is  surprising  how  every  mote  seems  of  importance  to  the 
German  critic,  while  such  a  “  beam  ”  in  the  history  of  Is¬ 
rael  as  the  Ark  entirely  escapes  him.  Nor  is  this  all.  The 
German  critic  regards  the  narratives  of  Judg.  xvii.-xxi.  as 
not  “  homogeneous,”  for  sundry  nnnute  reasons  he  discovers. 
But  he  fails  to  see  what  looms  largely  throughout  those 
chajders  in  Judges  and  the  Book  of  Ruth,  namely,  that 
they  all  hinge  on  “  Bethlehem- Judah.”  Now  an  expression 
Bethlehem- Judah,  for  distinction’s  sake,  obviously  could 
only  be  found  in  early  history,  before  Bethlehem- Judah 
became  famous  for  its  connection  with  the  house  of  David, 

*Ex.  XXV.  10-12;  xl.  3,  20;  Deut.  xxxi.  20.  The  “testimony” 
consisted  of  the  two  tables  of  stone  with  the  Ten  Commandments 
on  them  (see  also  Num.  xvii.  8-10). 
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after  which  the  otlier  Bethlehenis  sank  into  insigniihcance.* 
The  whole  of  these  chapters,  inclinling  the  Book  of  Ruth, 
are  thus  evidently  traditions  handed  down  in  the  family 
of  Davidy  but  written  down  later,  as  the  remark,  “  There 
was  no  kinj;  in  Israel,  but  every  man  did  that  which  was 
right  in  his  own  eyes,”  suggests.  It  stamps  the  writer  as 
writing  in  David’s  reign,  though  the  oral  tradition,  care¬ 
fully  transmitted,  as  Oriental  usage  was  ami  is,  retains 
the  distinctive  phrase.  The  writer  did  not  symi)athize  with 
Samuel’s  view  of  the  kingdom.  Then  the  mention  of  the 
Jebusites  as  having  re-occupied  Jerusalem  is  an  early 
touch.^'  We  may  also  fairly  contend  that  the  taking  of  the 
Ark  from  one  place  to  another  would  not  suggest  any  scru¬ 
ples  to  Phinehas.  He  had  been  accustomed  to  this  in  his 
wanderings  in  the  wilderness.  And  the  taking  the  Ark  to 
Bethel,  to  be  near  to  the  hostile  demonstrations  against 
Benjamin,  would  not  seem  the  same  thing  as  taking  it  to 
a  battle  with  the  heathen.  Moreover,  the  Ark  does  not 
seem  to  have  been  taken  out  of  the  Tabernacle,  as  it  was 
by  Hophni  and  Phinehas.  The  allusions  to  “  those  days  ” 
in  Judg.  XX.  27,  28,  must  have  been  added  when  the  oral 
account  was  written  down.  We  have  already  seen  that 
Oriental  tradition,  even  now,  is  often  handeil  down  with 
scrupulous  accuracy  by  irord  of  mouth.  The  whole  of  these 
chapters  seems  to  testify  to  a  disorganizatiori  of  the  tribes 
which  indicates  that  the  “  elders  which  overlived  Joshua  ” 
had  passed  or  were  rapidly  passing  away.*  The  early  chap¬ 
ters  of  First  Samuel  show  that  the  law  of  sacrifice,  of  the 
peace  offerings  at  least,  was  already  in  existence  (I  Sam. 
ii.  13-16).  The  lamp  was  kept  burning  in  the  Tabernacle 
(1  Sam.  iii.  3),  as  ordered  in  the  Law.  And  the  women 
who  attended  at  the  door  of  the  Tabernacle  were  already 

^The  other  Bethlehem  was  In  Zebulun  (Josh.  xlx.  15).  Note 
also  the  early  name  of  Ephrath,  which  is  Bethlehem-  (Gen.  xxxv. 
19).  This  stamps  the  verse  as  early  —  not  a  later  insertion. 

*See  Josh.  x.  23-26;  xv.  63;  Judge  xix.  10-12,  etc. 

*Eleazar  was  dead  (Josh.  xxiv.  33). 
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a  recognized  institution.^  The  order  for  the  lamps  to  be 
ke[)t  burning  is  assigned  by  the  Gerinanizers  to  P,  and  P 
is  snppose<l  by  them  to  be  postexilic.*  Yet  we  lind  “  the 
lamp  ”  alluded  to  here  as  the  rule  in  the  temple,  some  six 
hundre<l  years  earlier  than  P.  We  may  also  note  that  the 
regulations  regarding  uncleanness  were  in  existence  and 
observed  in  the  days  of  Saul  (1  Sam.  xx.  6;  cf.  Lev.  xi.- 
XV.),  though  we  are  given  to  understand  that  they  were 
not  codified  till  the  Keturn  from  Captivity. 

It  is  remarkable  how  entirely  this  treatment  of  an  his¬ 
toric  subject  corresponds  with  the  glaring  blunders  con¬ 
stantly  made  during  the  late  war  from  the  preference  given 
by  Germans  to  their  own  preconceptions,  to  the  lessons  sug¬ 
gested  by  the  plainest  facts. 

There  are  two  allusions  to  the  existence  of  the  Law  in 
First  Samuel.  One  is  when  Saul  refers  to  the  laws  about 
uncleanuess,  which  were  “  codified,”  we  are  told  by  the 
German  critics,  some  six  hundred  years  afterwards.  It 
may  be  noted,  as  a  sign  of  the  astuteness  of  the  German 
school,  as  well  as  in  the  way  it  sticks  to  its  own  precon¬ 
ceptions,  that  by  its  theory  it  disposes  ingeniously,  if  not 
ingenuously,  of  all  objections  to  their  view.  If  a  law  is 
shown  to  be  in  existence  before  the  “  codification,”  the 
critic  can  answer.  That  does  not  dispose  of  my  argument, 
for  the  codification  brought  together  laws  new  and  old. 
If  any  law  does  not  happen  to  be  mentioned  in  the  post- 
Mosaic  history,  the  contention  is  that  the  law  in  question 
was  not  in  existence.  But  no  external  evidence  whatever 
of  this  codification  is  given.  Yet  surely  some  allusion  to 
it  would  have  been  made  in  the  history  if  it  had  occurred. 
Historians  are  not  usually  permitted  to  “  evolve  ”  histor¬ 
ical  events  from  “  their  own  moral  consciousness  ”  in  this 
way.  An  allusion  is  also  made  to  another  so-called  post- 

*  See  Ex.  xxxviii.  8.  Ps.  Ixvlii.  12  seems  to  refer  to  these.  Ger¬ 
man  criticism  denies  the  Davldlc  origin  of  any  of  the  Psalms.  But 
the  tone  of  triumph  In  the  earlier  ones  could  hardly  be  maintained 
after  the  secession  of  the  Ten  Tribes. 

*It  Is  singular  that  Dr.  Driver,  in  his  mention  of  the  regula¬ 
tions  in  Ex.  XXV.  31,  makes  no  mention  of  the  lamp. 
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exilic  institution  in  1  Sam.  xxi.  4,  5.  Is  it  in  the  least 
likely  that  such  an  institution  would  remain  uncoditied 
for  six  hundred  years?  Nor  should  we  pass  over  the  re¬ 
peated  mention  in  the  remaining  historical  books  of  Jer¬ 
oboam,  who  “  made  Israel  to  sin.”  This  is  not  a  mere 
“  working  over  ”  of  the  history  for  the  purposes  of  a  mon¬ 
otheist  party  in  later  times.  For  it  is  obviously  the  caufte 
of  the  separation,  which  teas  not  a  mere  ordinary  revolt. 

This  digression  may  be  useful  to  the  diligent  student  of 
his  Bible.  The  fact  that  the  Mosaic  Law  was  in  existence 
in  the  reigns  of  the  later  kings  is  the  natural  consequence 
of  the  settled  government  which  came  in  with  the  kingly 
power.  Public  recognition  was  made  of  the  Mosaic  enact¬ 
ments,  bj’^  David  and  Solomon,  to  an  extent  unknown  ami 
practically  impossible  in  the  unsettled  times  of  the  Judges. 

We  will  turn  now  to  the  evidence  of  the  Psalms  on  be¬ 
half  of  prophecy.  They  are  often  called  the  “  Psalms  of 
David.”  But  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  greater  jiart  of  them 
were  obviously  written  by  other  persons.  This  may  be 
clearly  seen  by  the  student  of  the  Hebrew,  and  even  by  the 
student  of  the  translations.  There  are  marked  ditferences 
in  style  between  the  early  and  the  later  Psalms.  And  the 
study  of  the  later  ones  in  the  original  displays  traces  of 
the  Exile  in  the  evident  unfamiliarity  of  the  writers  with 
the  Hebrew  of  the  best  days  of  the  language,  a  feature 
which  also  comes  out  yet  more  markedly  in  the  prose  of 
the  Books  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah.  The  headings  of  the 
earlier  Psalms,  though  no  more  authoritative  than  the 
subscriptions  of  the  dates  and  occasions  of  the  A])ostolic 
Epistles  one  finds  in  the  Authorized  Version  of  the  New 
Testament,  give  very  ancient  evidences  of  the  fact  that 
the  Psalms  were  ascribed  to  others  besides  David.  Schol¬ 
ars  generally,  “  traditionalists  ”  as  well  as  others,  accept 
the  divisions  of  the  Psalms  given  in  the  Revised  Version, 
into  five  books.  The  first  book  (i.-xli.)  consists  chiefly  of 
those  written  by  David.  Those  in  the  second  (xlii.-lxxii.) 
are  chiefly  by  other  hands,  and  are,  as  a  rule,  by  contem- 
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poraries  of  David.^  The  third  (Ixxiii.-lxxxix.)  belongs  to 
the  period  of  the  later  kings.  The  fourth  book  (xc.-cvi.)  is 
either  of  the  time  of  the  latest  kings  or  of  the  Exile.  The 
last  book  is  entirely  exilic,  save  that  Ps.  cx.  and  some  later 
ones  are  attributed  to  David.  b]ach  book,  save  the  last  but 
one,  is  marke<l  otf  by  the  double  Amen.  That  attached  to 
I*s.  cvi.  has  but  one  Amen,  but  is  as  emphatic  as  the  rest. 

We  must  now  go  back  to  the  wondrous  fulfillment  of  the 
ancient  ju'ophecies. 

Our  first  point  on  this  question  is  tlie  way  in  which 
David’s  throne  is  spoken  of  as  enduring  forever.^  Can  any 
one  deny  that  for  nearly  two  thousand  years  a  descendant 
of  David  has  been  reigning  over  the  hearts  of  a  continually 
increasing  number  of  people;  that  His  empire  has  not 
merely  extended,  and  is  still  extending,  its  boundaries  ex¬ 
ternally,  but  that  it  is  also  growing  in  its  influence  over 
the  hearts  of  mankind? 

Coming  to  particular  Psalms,  we  fiml  a  striking  fulfilled 
prophecy  in  Ps.  ii.  Jesus  is  believed  by  hundreds  of  mil¬ 
lions  of  persons  to  be  the  Son  of  God  in  a  way  that  no 
other  man  is.  And  now  undoubtedly  He  has  “  the  heathen 
for  his  inheritance,  and  the  utmost  parts  of  the  earth  for 
his  possession  ”  (ver.  7,  8).^  There  has  been  a  vigorous  at¬ 
tempt  to  disj)ute  the  statement,  indorsed  by  Jesus  Christ, 
that  Ps.  cx.  was  written  by  David.  Yet  there  are  curious 
re.semblances  in  that  Psalm  to  Ps.  ii.  (cf.  ii.  3,  5;  cx.  2,  5, 
6).  And  the  rule  of  the  Son  of  God  over  the  Gentiles  is 
clearly  foretold  in  each  of  them.  In  I’s.  xvi.  there  is  the 
famous  prophecy,  put  in  the  forefront  of  their  teaching  by 
St.  I’eter  and  St.  I’aul,  that  the  Lord  will  not  remain  in 
Sheol  (the  abode  or  condition  of  the  departed),  ami  that 
His  body  shall  not  see  corruption.  This  prophecy  is  ac- 

^  The  first  two  books  of  the  Psalms  (see  R.  V.)  are  said  to  have 
come  to  an  end  of  the  “  Prayers,”  or  rather  Psalms,  of  David.  The 
note  Is  appended  to  copies  of  the  LXX,  a  translation  into  Greek 
which  was  some  two  centuries  before  Christ. 

*Ps.  xviii.  50;  Ixxxix.  55,  36;  cxxxii.  11,  12. 

•Not,  of  course,  an  undisputed  inheritance.  But  there  is  scarcely 
a  region  in  the  world  where  ardent  believers  in  Him  are  not  found. 
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cei)ted  by  the  Christian  church  throughout  the  world  as 
having  been  fulfilled  in  Jesus  Christ.  It  is  true  that  the 
word  rendered  “  corruption  ”  is  said  to  be  erroneously  so 
rendered.  But  it  is  so  rendere<l  in  the  LXX,  made,  we 
must  not  forget,  some  centuries  before  Christ.  And 
though  the  word  has  not  unfrequeiitly  been  rendered  “  i)it,” 
yet  the  rendering  adoi)ted  in  the  LXX  in  times  anterior  to 
Christ’s  coming  and  accepted  by  8t.  Peter  and  St.  Paul, 
may  not  impossibly  be  as  near  the  mark  as  that  of  a  mod¬ 
ern  Hebrew  scholar.  I’salm  xxi.,  again,  speaks  of  a  King 
who  enjoys  “everlasting  felicity”  (Heb.  “  settest  him  to 
be  blessings  forever”)  and  life  forevermore.  “His  king¬ 
dom  ”  is  spread  through  the  world,  and  few  races  of  men 
are  found  in  which  He  has  no  subjects.^  Psalm  xxii.  pre¬ 
figures  the  Christian  belief  in  many  striking  ways.  The 
Lord  uttered  its  opening  words  ui)on  the  Cross.  Those 
who  stood  by  the  Cross,  who  were  personally  known  to  the 
writers  of  three  of  the  four  Gospels,  unless  Christ’s  uni¬ 
versal  church  has  been  careless  enough  to  hand  down  for¬ 
geries,  noted  how  the  Lord’s  garments  were  “  parted  among 
them,”  and  that  for  His  vesture  the  sobliers  “  cast  lots,” 
and  how  His  hands  and  feet  were  “  pierced  ”  when  He  was 
nailed  to  the  Cross.*  This  Psalm  also  foretells  that  a  peo¬ 
ple  is  to  “  be  born  ”  to  whom  His  righteousness  shall  be  re¬ 
vealed.  A  similar  prophecy  is  recorded  in  Ps.  cii.  (ver. 
18,  “created,”  R.  V.).  And  a  most  remarkable  prophecy 
is  found  in  Ps.  Ixxxvii.,  which  mentions  how  many  will  “  be 
born  ”  in  various  localities  who  will  be  reckoned  as  the 
chosen  of  God.  We  shall  return  to  this  subject  when  we 
come  to  the  prophecies  of  Jeremiah  and  Ezekiel.  But  we 
must  not  pass  on  .without  noting  how  the  words  of  verses 
7  and  8  were  fulfilled  in  the  utterances  of  the  unbelieving 
Jews  and  Gentiles  who  stood  by  Jesus  as  He  hung  on  the 
Cross.  Can  all  this  be  a  mere  congeries  of  coincidences? 

‘  See  what  has  been  said  above  of  David. 

*A  similar  allusion  In  Ps.  Ixlx.  8-21  may  be  disputed.  But  It 
must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  cumulative  force  of  these  various 
fulfillments  of  prophecy  Is  a  factor  In  the  problem. 
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In  Ps.  xxiv.  we  have  an  imaginative  address  to  “  gates  ” 
and  “  everlasting  doors  ”  to  be  ready  to  receive  some  fa¬ 
mous  one  who  shall  pass  through  them  and  be  gloriflecl. 
Similar  passages  are  found  in  Ps.  Ixviii.  18  and  Hag.  ii. 
7-0.  The  fact  that  in  the  former  of  these  two  passages  the 
gifts  He  receives  are  sometimes  taken  to  mean  gifts  of¬ 
fered  to  men  and  sometimes  as  gifts  offered  for  them  does 
not  affect  the  argument  here,  which  is  that  they  are  held 
throughout  Christendom  to  refer  to  the  Ascension  of  Christ 
into  Heaven.  It  is  for  those  who  deny  Christ  to  be  the 
Divine  Son  of  God  to  explain  away  the  fulfillment  of  this 
prophecy.  Can  it  be  lightly  assumed  that  it  does  not  refer 
to  the  Lord  of  the  Christian  church  ? 

In  Ps.  xl.  there  is  a  passage  which  is  fulfilled  in  Jesus 
Christ,  and  Him  alone.  It  speaks  of  the  futility  of  the  be¬ 
lief  that  the  Jewish  and  heathen  sacrifices  could  take  away 
sins,  a  fact  to  which  the  Book  of  Psalms  frequently  refers 
(cf.  1.  and  li.).  And  there  is  also  a  reference  to  the  fact 
that  the  reproach  and  agony  of  the  sinner  is  somehow  felt 
by  one  who  comes  to  bear  this  reproach  and  agony.  It  is 
surely  an  amazing  truth  that  millions  of  souls  have  since 
come  to  believe  in  Christ  as  having  borne  their  sins  for 
them  on  the  Cross.  And  it  is  indisputable  that  the  fact  of 
its  having  been  thus  predicted  ages  beforehand  is  one 
which  must  attract  the  notice  of  all  thinking  persons.  No 
one  can  deny  that  the  Christian  scheme  of  salvation  is  a 
genuine  reflection  of  the  spirit  of  this  Psalm,  or  that  Jesus 
is  said  to  have  felt  a  terrible  Agony  in  the  Garden  and  a 
“  horror  of  great  darkness  ”  on  the  Cross.  Does  any  one 
dare  to  say  that  Jesus  pretended  to  feel  it  at  such  an  hour, 
or  did  He  really  feel  it? 

We  next  come  to  Ps.  xlv.  It  is  an  epithalamium  of  some 
king’s  bride  who  has  been  married  to  a  prince  of  ineffable 
majesty,  to  whom  she  is  bound  to  offer  obedience  and  wor¬ 
ship  as  God.  The  Psalmist,  too,  addresses  this  monarch 
(ver.  6)  as  God.  But  Christians  worship  One  who  actually 
fulfills  these  conditions.  He  is  Man,  and  yet  He  is  God. 
He  “  loveth  righteousness  and  hateth  wickedness.”  He  has 
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been  “  anointed  with  the  oil  of  gladness  above  his  fellows  ” 
(ver.  7).  It  is  an  unquestionable  fact  that  a  considerable 
number  of  persons  who  were  not  professed  believers  in  the 
Divinity  of  Jesus  Christ  have  spoken  highly  of  His  in¬ 
fluence  and  even  that  of  His  church  upon  mankind,  and 
that  there  are  myriads  of  men  in  the  world  now  who  say 
with  Agrippa,  “  Almost  thou  persuadest  me  to  be  a  Chris¬ 
tian.”  No  rational  or  honest  person  can  deny  that  Jesus 
was  a  greater  man  than  most  who  liave  been  reputed  as 
great  upon  earth  —  perhaps  the  greatest  of  them  all.  And 
His  influence  over  the  world  has  been  great  and  for  good  — 
no  one  else  ever  wrought  so  much  good  in  the  world  as  He. 
And  that  influence,  inward  and  outward,  in  spite  of  the  in¬ 
consistency  of  so  many  of  His  disciples,  has  increased  and 
.  is  increasing.  Nor  can  any  one  deny  that  wherever  He  is 
accepted  as  Lord,  the  standard  of  conduct  —  whatever  its 
deficiencies  —  is  far  higher  than  elsewhere,  and  highest  of 
all  where  it  is  most  fully  recognized.  Is  there  no  sign  in 
all  this  of  a  Divine  method  of  reconciling  all  mankind  to 
God,  predicted  and  prefigured  beforehand,  and  ever  a<l- 
vaucing  towards  the  reign  of  “  peace  and  good  will  among 
men,” — towards  the  blessed  state  of  things  when  Christ 
shall  dwell  by  faith  in  those  who  accept  Him  as  their  Lord, 
and  take  them  into  Heaven  to  live  eternally  in  that  joy  and 
happiness  which  will  exist  as  soon  as  all  evil-doers  shall 
be  banished  from  His  1‘resence?  Is  this  all  a  mockery,  a 
delusion,  and  a  snare? 

In  Ps.  Ixxii.  we  have  a  Vision  of  the  time  when  this 
truth  shall  be  fully  revealed.  Like  Ps.  xlv.,  this  Psalm 
takes  Solomon  as  the  type  of  the  “  King  of  Glory,”  here¬ 
after  to  be  made  manifest.  Who  can  gainsay  the  fact, 
that,  in  this  country  of  ours,  the  “  poor  and  needy  ”  are 
now  being  cared  for  as  they  never  were  before,  and  that 
(ver.  14)  their  “  blood  ”  is  more  “  precious  ”  in  the  sight 
of  Christian  people  than  it  ever  was  formerly?  And  can 
any  one  prove  that  it  is  not  the  Work  of  One  Who  was 
foreordained  to  it  “  before  the  foundation  of  the  world  ”? 

The  only  other  Psalm  that  I  need  mention  is  Ps.  cx. 
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Like  many  other  Psalms  in  the  later  books,  it  is  assigned 
to  David.  It  has  been  explained  that  the  statements  found 
in  our  Authorized  Version  at  the  head  of  the  Psalms  are 
not  authoritative,  and  form  no  part  of  the  Scriptures.  But 
they  are  found  in  our  copies  of  the  LXX.^  I  have  already 
mentione<l  the  similarity  of  subject  and  expression  between 
this  Psalm  and  Ps.  ii.  I  have  only  to  add,  that,  save  on  the 
hypothesis  of  prophecy,  no  satisfactory  explanation  has 
been  given  of  the  extraordinary  assertion  that  any  priest¬ 
hood  of  the  “  order  of  Melchizedek  ”  would,  or  could,  be  in¬ 
stituted  by  God.  Zechariah,  it  is  true,  does  prophesy  of 
one  who  is  to  come  who  will  be  “  a  priest  upon  his  throne  ” 
(vi.  13).  But  he  goes  no  further.  Moreover,  in  the  New 
Testament  there  is  an  elaborate  statement  of  what  is  in¬ 
volved  in  this  prophecy,  and  how  it  was  fulfilled  in  the 
Person  of  Jesus  Christ.  And  the  whole  Christian  church, 
from  the  beginning  until  now,  has  accepted  this  view  of 
His  l*erson  and  Office.  That  a  priest  has  arisen  after  this 
predicted  Order  is,  therefore,  an  undeniable  historical  fact. 
Nor  has  any  difficulty  at  all  in  accepting  it.  What  diffi¬ 
culties  are  connected  with  the  Christian  scheme  of  re¬ 
demption  are  not  concerned  with  the  fact  that  the  priest¬ 
hood  of  Jesus  Christ  is  not  the  Aaronic  priesthood,  but  is 
connected  with  another  tribe,  that  of  Judah,  which  Juda¬ 
ism  has  never  connected  with  that  tribe.  And 'it  is  most 
strange  that  “  the  priest  after  the  order  of  Melchizedek  ” 
has  set  apart  the  eating  and  drinking  of  bread  and  wine  as 
a  memorial  of  His  Passion.  Thus,  for  close  upon  two 
thousand  years,  a  Priesthood  after  the  Order  of  Melchize¬ 
dek  has  actually  been  accepted.  And  he  will  be  a  bold  man 
who  dares  to  tell  us  that  the  belief  in  this  priesthood  is 
even  yet  “  decaying  ”  or  ready  to  “  vanish  away,”  or  even 
that  at  this  moment  it  displays  any  immediate  signs  of 
disappearing  from  the  world. 

‘  I  speak  under  correction  on  this  point.  I  have  not  seen  Dr. 
Swete’s  edition  of  the  LXX.  Nor  do  I  know  what  is  his  view  of 
the  headings  of  the  Psalms  found  in  copies  of  the  LXX,  Nor  can 
I  find  any  opportunity  of  doing  so. 
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One  Psalm  more  must  come  under  consideration,  but 
from  a  somewhat  different  standpoint.  This  is  Ps.  cii. 
And  the  standpoint  is  that  of  prophecies  of  desolation  and 
destruction  of  secular  kingdoms.  Professor  G.  A.  Smith 
lays  down  canons  of  prophecy  which  place  it  on  a  level 
with  the  predictions  of  shrewd  men  of  affairs,  who  have 
foreseen  future  events  from  their  experiences  in  the  past 
and  the  present.  And  when  prophecies  of  such  a  kind  seem 
incompatible  with  his  theory,  and  for  no  better  reason,  he 
assigns  them  to  a  different  author,  and  to  another  and  a 
later  period.  I  have  dealt  with  such  pctitioncs  principii 
in  other  papers  in  this  Review  and  I  need  not  repeat  them 
here.  But  prophecies  of  the  fate  of  great  nations  and 
small  are  frequently  found  in  Holy  Writ,  and  at  a  distance 
of  time  which  precludes  the  idea  of  these  prophecies  being 
due  to  worldly  wisdom,  and  nothing  more.  Psalm  cii.  con¬ 
tains  some  remarkable  indications  of  date,  and  in  con¬ 
nection  with  them  has  prophecies  of  Sheshbazzar,  Ezra, 
and  Nehemiah  which  no  mere  political  foresight  can  ex¬ 
plain.  The  Psalm  was  obviously  written  when  Jerusalem 
was  in  ruins.  “  It  pitieth  thy  children  to  see  her  in  the 
dust”  (I  quote  the  Prayer  Book  Version,  but  the  R.  V. 
does  not  materially  differ  from  it),  says  the  Psalmist,  and 
calls  upon  Him  to  have  mercy  upon  her.  And  then  he 
goes  on  to  say:  (1)  that  the  nations  will  fear  the  Name  of 
Yahveh  when  the  Lord  hath  built  up  Zion ;  ^  and  (2)  that 
when  the  worship  of  Yahveh  has  been  restored,  then  men  of 
other  races  and  tongues  will  take  part  in  their  worship. 
The  final  fulfillment  of  that  prophecy  is  of  course  con¬ 
nected  with  the  heavenly  Jerusalem.  But  in  the  account 
of  the  Day  of  Pentecost  in  Acts  ii.  we  already  see  its  literal 
fulfillment. 

On  reading  the  Psalms  of  the  fifth  book  again,  I  am 
struck  with  the  joyful  confidence  they  display,  almost 

‘  The  present  and  future  tenses  do  not  exist  In  Hebrew,  though 
there  Is  a  present  participle.  Their  place  is  filled  by  the  Imperfect; 
while  the  perfect,  usually  referring  to  past  events,  also  denotes  a 
future  certain  to  be  fulfilled. 
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throughout.  It  has  struck  me  that  the  unexpected  effect  of 
the  chance  discovery  of  the  distress  of  Nehemiah  by  Ar- 
taxerxes  has  caused  this  revulsion  of  feeling.  I  say  Arta- 
xerxes,  because  the  LXX  makes  Artaxerxes,  not  Xerxes, 
king  of  Persia.  And  the  chance  words,  as  they  appear  to 
be,  in  chap.  ii.  6,  identify  Esther  as  the  Queen,  and  Mor- 
decai  as  the  author  of  the  Book  which  goes  by  Esther’s 
name.  Surely  the  translators  of  the  LXX  would  have 
handed  down  their  tradition  correctly.  And  it  explains 
the  absence  of  the  Name  of  God  from  the  book.  It  might 
have  been  considered  bad  taste  to  bring  the  name  of  the 
God  of  Israel  into  the  book  which  relates  the  experience  of 
a  Jewish  queen. 
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The  work  of  the  last  few  years  has  now  cleared  the 
ground  for  a  fresh  consideration  of  the  authorship  of  the 
great  speeches  of  Dt.^  The  documentary  theorists  have 
laid  very  great  stress  on  this  portion  of  their  liypothesis. 
A  representative  dictum  may  be  ipioted  from  Professor 
J.  A.  l*aterson 

“  This  book  was  long  the  storm-centre  of  Pentateuchal 
criticism,  orthodox  scholars  boldly  asserting  that  any  who 
questioned  its  Mosaic  authorship  reduced  it  to  the  level  of 
a  pious  fraud.  But  Biblical  facts  have  at  last  triumphed 
over  tradition,  and  the  non-Mosaic  authorship  of  Deuter¬ 
onomy  is  now  a  commonplace  of  criticism”  (Enc.  Brit, 
[llth  ed.],  s.v.  “Deuteronomy,”  vol.  viii.  ]).  117). 

If  it  be  asked  why  so  much  im])ortance  is  attached  to 
the  late  dating  of  the  book,  the  answer  may  be  given  in 
part  in  the  words  of  a  recent  writer,  who,  after  contend¬ 
ing  for  the  critical  dating,  shows  its  importance 

“And  now  observe  what  follows.  The  book  of  Deuter¬ 
onomy  is  by  far  the  greatest  support  of  miracle  in  the 
whole  of  the  O.  T. ;  the  most  serious  argumentative  sup¬ 
port,  that  is;  for  though  every  miraculous  narrative  is  in 
some  degree  or  other  a  support  of  miracle,  the  proneness 
of  the  human  mind  toward  marvels  is  so  well  known, 
especially  among  races  at  so  rudimentary  a  stage  of  de¬ 
velopment  as  the  Israelites  when  they  conquered  Canaan, 
that  we  should  naturally  explain  the  miracles  of  the  books 
of  Exodus  and  Numbers  as  ancient  legends  —  legends  with 
a  background  of  truth  no  doubt,  but  not  literal  realities. 
It  is  the  book  of  Deuteronomy  which  stands  in  the  way  of 
this  conclusion  —  which  insists  that  the  miracles  of  the 

^In  this  discussion  I  use  many  abbreviations,  among  which  may 
be  mentioned:  BS=Bibliotheca  Sacra;  SBL=:Studies  in  Biblical 
Law  (London:  David  Nutt,  1904);  EPC=Essays  in  Pentateuchal 
Criticism;  OP=Origin  of  the  Pentateuch;  PS=Pentateuchal 
Studies  (all  Bibliotheca  Sacra  Co.,  Oberlin;  Elliot  Stock,  London. 
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Exodus  and  of  Mount  Sinai  are  literal  truths,  designe^l  by 
God  himself  for  the  instruction  of  the  Israelites  first,  of 
all  mankind  afterwards.  If,  however,  the  book  of  Deuter¬ 
onomy  was  written  six  centuries  after  the  Exodus,  can  the 
argument  contained  in  it  stand?  Evidently  not;  the  testi¬ 
mony  in  it,  strong  »if  Moses  be  supposed  to  be  the  true 
author  of  it,  becomes  weak  when  we  see  that  it  was  writ¬ 
ten  long  after  his  date”  (John  Kickards  Mozley,  The  Di¬ 
vine  Aspect  of  History,  vol.  i.  p.  223). 

In  other  words,  the  speeches  of  Dt,  if  genuine,  are  fatal 
to  the  rationalist  case  and  to  the  whole  evolutionary 
theorj'.^  To  mention  only  three  points:  they  establish  the 
historical  nature  of  the  Hebrew  tradition,  the  early  origin 
of  monotheism,  and  the  truly  miraculous  character  of  the 
Hebrew  revelation.  So  long  as  they  stand,  there  can  be  no 
disputing  the  existence  of  the  lawgiver,  or  doubting  that 
he  believed  in  one  exclusive  God  Who  had  spoken  from 
Sinai,  or  denying  that  he  foretold  the  exile.  But  while  the 
speeches  of  Dt  are  important  for  all  these  things  and  many 
others,  they  do  not  stand  alone  in  their  probative  force; 
and  even  since  Mozley  wrote,  the  progress  of  research  has 
established  by  other  means  the  truth  of  much  that  the 
documentary  theorists  hoped  to  overthrow  by  their  atti- 
tinle  toward  Deuteronomy.  To-day  there  are  other  storm- 
centers  of  Pentateuchal  criticism.  The  Exodus  is  one; 
and  here  matters  have  come  to  a  decision.  When  the 
critics  at  last  sallied  forth  to  dispute  the  demonstration  of 
its  historical  position,  the  hollowness  of  their  claims  was 
ma<le  manifest  to  all.  Not  one  of  them  has  dared  to  send 
in  a  wor<l  of  reply  to  the  article  that  appearefl  in  the  BS  for 
October,  1918.  But  there  are  no  such  things  as  “  legends  ” 
which  report  the  truth  so  accurately  that  an  event  that 
occurred  thirty-one  centuries  ago  can  be  placed  to  the 
very  day.  Here  in  the  books  of  Ex  and  Nu  we  have  been 
proved  to  have  contemporary  history  which  is  true  to  the 
most  exacting  scientific  standards;  and  such  trouble  as  ex¬ 
ists  has  been  shown  to  be  due  to  deterioration  of  the  text 

‘In  this  connection,  see  especially  J.  Orr,  The  Problem  of  the 
Old  Testament  (1906),  p.  271. 
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through  accidental  and  editorial  causes  in  the  many  vicis¬ 
situdes  of  its  long  tradition. 

As  to  monotheism,  evidence  has  come  from  the  tombs  of 
EgA'pt  to  show  that  it  was  older  than  Moses;  and  we  have 
been  able  to  trace  probable  lines  of  transmission  by  which 
the  thought  of  the  Egyi)tian  IMiaraoh  became  familiar  to 
the  Hebrew  lawgiver.^  It  is  only  necessary  to  read  the 
twentieth  chapter  of  Ezekiel  to  realize  that  the  prophet  and 
his  hearers  had  certain  knowledge  that  the  exile  had  been 
foretold  before  the  end  of  the  wilderness  period. 

It  is,  then,  with  the  consciousness  that  the  real  s\ib- 
stratum  of  the  theory  has  been  washed  away,  that  we  pro¬ 
ceed  to  the  examination  of  the  critical  arguments.  In  do¬ 
ing  so  it  is  unfortunately  necessary  to  repeat  much  of  what 
has  been  published  before,  but  this  will  be  done  as  shortly 
as  possible. 

Recent  research  has  given  ground  for  the  belief  that  at 
an  early  period  of  its  history  the  I*ent  consisted  not  of  a 
single  scroll  or  of  a  small  number  of  scrolls,  but  of  a 
whole  library  of  short  writings.  Thus  (Jen  i  I  -  ii  3 
fonned  one  such  writing,  and  in  ii  4a  the  LXX  has  still 
preserved  the  original  form  of  its  colophon,  “  This  is  the 
book  of  the  generation,”  etc. ;  another  writing  has  a  colo¬ 
phon  in  V  la,  “  This  is  the  book  of  the  generation  of  Adam,” 
etc.  Many  colophons  are  preserved  in  Lev  ami  Nu.^  This 
librarj’  underwent  accidental  damage;  and  when  it  was 
sought  to  piece  it  together  in  the  form  of  a  single  scroll 
many  writings  were  in  a  fragmentary  state.  To  this  fact 
we  owe  such  a  passage  as  Nu  vii  80.  Unfortunately,  too, 
the  true  order  was  entirely  lost,  with  the  result  that  an 
erroneous  arrangement  was  often  adoi)ted.  In  some  cases 

‘  See  The  Religion  of  Moses,  BS,  July,  1919  (republished  in 
pamphlet  form). 

*  This  is  the  answer  to  the  argument  based  by  G.  M,  L.  de  Wette 
on  the  last  verse  of  Nu  (Dissertatio  Critica).  I  have  used  the 
print  of  this  in  his  Opuscula  Theologica  (1830),  and  this  argument 
will  be  found  on  p.  152.  So  too  with  Kdnig’s  argument  on  pp.  10  f. 
of  his  edition  of  Deuteronomy. 
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editorial  attempts  were  made  to  remedy  the  loss  caused  by 
damage  to  the  library,  by  composing  supplementary  mat¬ 
ter.  A  great  example  of  this  is  provided^  by  the  concluding 
chapters  of  Ex.  The  original  account  of  the  construction 
and  erection  of  the  Tabernacle  had  been  lost.  Accor<lingly 
these  chapters  were  composed,  on  the  basis  of  the  existing 
material,  to  fill  the  lacuna  which  was  felt  to  exist.  Again, 
in  some  cases  where  the  surviving  fragments  would  not 
read,  recourse  was  necessarily  had  to  rewriting;  and  that 
is  responsible  for,  e.  g.,  the  [)resent  form  of  the  itinerary  of 
Nu  xxxiii.  Careful  investigation  has  made  it  possible  to 
recover  the  true  relative  order  of  f?ome  of  the  misplace<l 
narratives.  It  has  also  been  found  that  there  are  some 
fragments  of  what  should  be  the  Nu  narrative  in  I)t  iv 
41-43 ;  X  (>  f .  Evidently  they  had  effected  lodgments  be¬ 
tween  different  “  books  ”  at  a  time  when  the  Mosaic 
speeches  were  transmitted  in  short  books.  Indeed,  it  is 
even  possible  that  the  separation  of  Dt  i  (>-iv  40  from 
V  Ibff.  was  due  in  the  first  instance  to  the  method  of 
transmission. 

For  the  English  reader  the  fourth  section  of  the  intro¬ 
duction  to  S.  R.  Driver’s  “Deuteronomy”  (1895)  is  still 
the  most  convenient  presentation  of  the  documentary  case, 
and  accordingly  that  will  be  made  the  main  foundation  of 
the  discussion.^  He  begins  by  setting  out  the  discrepau- 

^  German  progress  is  interesting  to  note.  C.  Steuernagel,  in 
Deuteronomium  und  Josua  (1900),  of  which  the  Dt  part  appeared 
in  Feb.  1898,  thinks  it  no  longer  necessary  to  offer  any  proof  that 
the  Mosaic  dress  of  the  speeches  is  a  mere  literary  device. 
Similarly  A.  Bertholet,  Deuteronomium  (1899),  pp.  ix  f.  But  in 
1917  E.  Kdnig  (Das  Deuteronomium)  finds  himself  compelled  to 
devote  a  section  of  his  Introduction  to  a  defense  of  the  MT  of  the 
book  against  the  textual  critics  (pp.  1-8).  and  another  (pp.  10-16) 
to  an  argument  that  the  book  is  not  Mosaic,  in  which,  as  we  shall 
see,  he  abandons  many  of  the  critical  contentions  as  a  result  of 
his  perusal  of  some  parts  of  PS.  And  even  then  he  had  not  read 
my  reply  to  his  Moderne  Pentateuchkritlk  in  the  BS  for  1914-15, 
SBL,  EPC,  or  Dr.  Orr’s  discussion  in  his  Problem  of  the  Old 
Testament. 
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cies  in  statements  of  fact  between  I)t  and  the  earlier  books 
in  nine  niiinbered  paragraphs  (pp.  xxxvf.).  Of  these  the 
first  two  are  quite  devoid  of  cogency.  It  is  true  tliat  in 
Ex  xviii  13-26  the  plan  of  appointing  judges  is  suggested 
by  Jethro,  while  this  is  not  mentioned  in  I)t  i  9-13;  but 
variations  of  this  kind  in  narratives  of  the  same  event  by 
the  same  person  are  of  everyday  occurrence.  Again,  in 
I)t  i  22-23  the  mission  of  the  spies  is  re])resented  as  en¬ 
tirely  due  to  a  suggestion  made  by  the  ])eople,  ami  in  Nu 
xiii  1-3  it  is  referred  to  a  command  of  (lod;  but  Orientals 
habitually  think  and  speak  in  this  fashion  even  to  the 
l)resent  day,  and  it  is  certain  that  no  Easterner  would  see 
any  discrepancy.^  That  leaves  seven  discrepancies;  and 
of  these  the  five  most  serious  are  due  to  the  course  of  .trans¬ 
mission  of  the  Pent  as  explaine<l  by  the  library  theory. 
We  have  seen  reason  to  hold  that  the  Pent  was  once  a 
series  of  short  writings  which  underwent  damage,  and 
were  arranged  in  the  wrong  or<ler  i)artly  by  accident  ami 
partly  by  erroneous  design.  Hence  a  fragment  of  a  Nu 
itinerary  slipped  in  between  two  portions  of  I)t  (at  x  6f.). 
Its  interpolation  makes  the  words  “  at  that  time  ”  in  8  ap¬ 
ply  not  to  the  verse  that  originally  stood  immediately  be¬ 
fore  them  (5),  but  to  the  statements  of  the  fragment  which 
refer  to  a  period  many  years  later.  When  this  is  recog¬ 
nized,  the  difficulty  disappears.  The  derangement  of  the 
text  of  Nu,  which  has  been  discussed  so  often  and  so  fully, 
has  made  it  seem  as  if  in  that  book  the  Israelites. had  sj)ent 
38  years  at  Kadesh,  and  has  shifted  the  disobedience  of 
Moses  to  the  39th  year.^  The  damage  sustained  by  the 

‘See  OP,  p.  103. 

*See  EPC,  pp.  114-138;  BS,  Oct.  1918,  Oct.  1919,  etc.  Konig 
has  silently  Jettisoned  these  critical  arguments  in  his  Deuter- 
onomium.  The  true  order  of  the  Nu  narrative  is  Nu  xii;  xx  1, 
14-21;  xxi  1-3;  xiii  -  xiv;  xvi  -  xviii;  xx  2-13,  22a;  xxi  4b-9;  then 
a  lacuna  followed  by  xx  22b-29;  xxi  4a.  Nu  xxxiii  40  is  a  gloss  to 
be  omitted  with  bw.  In  xx  1,  “  third  ”  should  be  read  with  B* 
{vid.)  p  for  MT  “first”;  in  xxxiii  38,  “first”  should  be  substi¬ 
tuted  with  the  Syriac  and  Sahidic  for  “fifth”;  and  in  xx  23,  we 
should  restore  “  in  the  mountain  country  of  the  land  of  Moab  ” 
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library  of  sliort  writings  led  to  supplementing.  Hence  the 
addition  of  the  concluding  chapters  of  Ex  to  re]dace  an 
earlier  account  of  which  an  isolated  fragment  has  sur¬ 
vived  in  Nu  vii  89.^  Lastly,  the  same  cause  was  respon¬ 
sible  for  such  rewriting  as  was  necessary  to  i)iece  together 
ami  utilize  some  damaged  scraps  of  the  library ;  ami  to  this 
we  owe  the  jjresent  form  of  the  Nu  itinerary  (chap,  xxxiii), 
which  differs  from  Dt  x  0  f.**  Thus  we  are  left  with  only 
two  discreiiancies  of  fact  between  l)t  and  the  earlier  books 
(Driver’s  5  and  G)  ;  and  neither  of  these  is  regarded  by 
Konig  as  sufliciently  cogent  to  be  worth  mentioning!  Dt 
(ix  9)  states  that  Moses  fasted  on  the  occasion  of  his  first 
forty-day  visit  to  the  mount,  while  the  present  text  of 
Ex  is  silent  on  the  point.  “  Obviou.sly,”  says  Driver,  “  Dt 
may  relate  what  is  passed  by  in  silence  in  Ex;  but  the  va¬ 
riation  is  remarkable.”  I  confess  that  I,  for  one,  can  see 
nothing  remarkable  in  it.  It  will  hardly  be  contended  that 
any  Hebrew  historian  conceived  of  Moses  as  partaking  of 
food  during  his  communion  with  (lod  on  Mount  Sinai;  and 
without  such  a  conception  no  discrepanc}"  exists.  Finally, 
in  ix  25-29  the  terms  of  Moses’  prayer  on  either  his  second 
or  third  visit  to  the  mount  are  borrowed  from  Ex  xxxii  11- 
18,  which  refers  to  the  first.  I  have  shown  elsewhere  that 
the  passage  is  not  chronological,  and  need  not  repeat  the 
argument.®  One  further  comment  may,  however,  be  made. 
Putting  aside  Dt  altogether,  it  is  clear,  on  internal 
grounds,  that  the  text  of  Ex  xxxii-xxxiv  is  in  an  unsatis- 

(BS,  April,  1919,  p.  78).  This  is  also  the  answer  to  Sir  G.  A. 
Smith’s  contention:  “The  two  documents  trace  very  different 
routes  for  Israel  from  Kadesh  to  the  border  of  Moah ’’( Deuteronomy 
[1918],  p,  xix) ;  and  Mozley’s:  “It  is  also  noticeable  that  the 
account  of  the  relations  of  the  Israelites  and  Edomites  given  in 
Dt  ii  1-8  and  28,  29,  is  quite  different  from,  and  inconsistent 
with,  the  account  of  those  relations  as  given  in  Nu  xx  14-21  ’’ 
(op.  cit.,  vol.  1.  p.  222).  The  Dt  passages  refer  to  an  incident  38 
years  later  than  that  recorded  in  Nu. 

*  See  BS,  April,  1918,  pp.  262  ff. 

*See  BS,  April,  1919,  pp.  193  ff. 

•EPC,  pp.  148  ff. 
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factory  state.  As  is  usual  in  such  cases,  nobody  has  ever 
been  able  to  explain  all  its  difficulties.^  Both  these  varia¬ 
tions,  such  as  they  are,  relate  to  this  passajjje.  No  fair- 
minde<l  man  would  deny  the  Mosaic  authenticity  of 
speeches  which  are  otherwise  beyond  challenj?e,  on  tlie 
ground  that,  when  coinj)ared  with  a  i)assage  the  text  of 
which  has  notoriously  sutfered,  they  supply  a  self-evi<lent 
detail  which  is  not  mentioned  in  that  account,  and  at¬ 
tribute  to  a  subsequent  visit  a  prayer  ollered  nearly  40 
years  before  their  delivery,  assigned  by  the  damaged  narra¬ 
tive  to  the  first.^ 

^  See  BS,  April,  1918,  pp.  254  f. 

*An  extraordinary  argument  is  advanced  by  Sir  G.  A.  Smith 
(op.  cit.,  p.  XX):  “But  the  most  critical  of  the  divergences  as  to 
fact  which  Deuteronomy  exhibits  is  one  from  both  JE  and  P  — 
that  on  the  amount  and  character  of  the  I^aw  promulgated  to  all 
Israel  on  Sinal-Horeb.  Deuteronomy  states  that  the  Ten  Com¬ 
mandments,  iv  13,  and  the  Ten  Commandments  only  —  he  added 
no  more,  v  22  —  were  the  words  of  the  Covenant  at  Horeb;  the 
people  also  were  too  terrified  to  hear  more  so  the  Lord  delivered 
His  further  commands  to  Moses  alone  (v  25-32),  who  did  not  com¬ 
municate  these  to  the  people  till  the  eve  of  crossing  the  Jordan  and 
they  form  Deuteronomy’s  Code,  chs.  xii-xxvl,  the  basis  of  the  Si‘C- 
ond  Covenant  in  Moab.  But  JE  assigns  to  Horeb  the  far  longer 
and  more  detailed  Code.  Ex  xx  23-xxiii  19,  and  states  that  —  not  the 
Decalogue  but  —  this,  written  out  as  the  Book  of  the  Covenant 
and  publicly  read,  formed  the  basis  of  Israel’s  covenant  with  God 
at  Horeb,  Ex  xxiv  3-8.’’  In  this  matter  Dt  entirely  agrees  with 
Ex.  as  Sir  George  himself  has  to  admit.  In  Ex  xix  5  we  find  the 
first  proposal  for  a  covenant.  Then  God  spoke  the  Ten  Command¬ 
ments  only,  and  xx  19  ff.  tells  us  that  the  people  were  too  terri¬ 
fied  to  hear  more.  “And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses,  Thus  shalt 
ihou  speak  to  the  children  of  Israel,’’  etc.  (ver.  22).  But  then  Sir 
George  contradicts  Dt.  He  says  that  Moses  did  not  communicate 
these  to  the  people.  Dt,  however,  says  that  he  did:  “And  I  com¬ 
manded  you  at  that  time  all  the  things  which  ye  should  do’’  (i  18; 
cp.  xll  21,  which  expressly  refers  to  one  of  them  as  having  been 
communicated).  And  Sir  George  notes  on  the  first-named  passage: 
“A  summary  reference  to  all  the  instructions  given  at  Horeb:  cp. 
Ex  xvlll  20;  xxiv  3,  7,  etc.’’  Of  these  Ex  xxiv  is  the  passage  that 
Dt  is  supposed  to  contradict!  No  wonder  this  contention  is  not 
advanced  by  Driver  and  Konig. 
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I  come  now  to  the  siipi)ose<l  discrepancies  between  the 
laws  of  I)t  and  the  earlier  books,  set  out  by  Driv’er  on 
j)aj;es  xxxvii-xxxix  in  two  lists,  dealing  resjiectively  with 
the  i)arts  of  Ex-Nn  assigned  by  the  docninentary  theorists 
to  JE  (4  paragrajdis),  and  those  attributed  to  1*  (H  para¬ 
graphs).  As  with  the  alleged  <liscrepancies  on  matters  of 
fact,  so  with  the  laws,  some  of  the  ditliciilties  are  due  to  a 
method  of  treatment  that  is  contrary  to  all  human  expe¬ 
rience.  No  lawyer  could  ])Ossibly  endorse  many  of  the  con¬ 
tentions  of  the  critics.  That  they  have  survived  to  the 
])resent  time  is  simjdy  due  to  the  higher  critical  control  of 
the  press  and  the  universities.  I  exposed  a  number  of 
them  in  my  SBL,  but  the  policy  of  the  conspiracy  of 
silence  prevented  this  book  from  having  its  due  effect. 

1  (Driver’s  .IE  3).  Rape  and  se<luction  are  univer¬ 
sally  treated  as  entirely  different  offenses,  and  for  good 
reason.  Rape  is  a  crime  of  violence;  seduction,  on  the 
other  hand,  implies  the  maiden’s  consent,  and  volenti  non 
fit  injuria.  Hence  in  the  English  law  of  to-day  rape  is  a 
felony  punishable  with  penal  servitude  for  life,  while  se¬ 
duction  is  not  a  crime  at  all.  The  only  remedy  is  an  action 
by  the  master  or  parent  for  loss  of  the  girl’s  service 
either  by  her  confinement  or  otherwise.^  Will  it  be  be¬ 
lieved  that  it  is  sought  to  discredit  the  Mosaic  authorship 
of  the  Pentateuchal  legislation  on  the  ground  that  it  makes 
a  similar  distinction  between  se<luction  and  rape,  or,  as 
Robertson  Smith  calls  it,  “violence  to  a  maiden”?  Yet 
here  is  Driver’s  contention 

“In  Ex  xxii  15  f.  (16  f.)  the  law  of  seduction  stands  at 
the  close  of  a  list  of  cases  of  pecuniary  compensations  for 
injury  to  property:  the  offense  is  consequently  treated  as 
one  of  pecuniary  loss  to  the  father,  who  must  be  com¬ 
pensated  by  the  se<lucer  purchasing  the  damsel  as  wife  for 
the  full  price  {mohar)  of  a  virgin.  In  Dt  the  correspond- 

*  It  must  further  appear  that  there  was  a  service  at  the  time 
of  the  original  wrongful  act  and  at  the  time  of  the  subsequent  ac¬ 
cruing  Injury.  If  there  is  no  service  at  the  former  date  the  whole 
foundation  of  the  action  falls.  In  the  eye  of  the  law  the  father 
has  suffered  no  wrong. 
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ing  law  (xxii  28  f.)  appears  not  among  laws  of  property, 
but  among  laws  of  moral  purity ;  and  though  it  is  still  pro¬ 
vided  that  the  offender  shall  marry  the  damsel  and  make 
compensation  to  the  father,  a  fixed  fine  takes  the  place  of 
the  variable  mohar”  (op.  vit.,  i)p.  xxxviif.).^ 

The  law  of  Dt,  of  course,  deals  with  rape;  that  of  Ex, 
with  seduction. 

2  (Driver’s  JE  4).  Ex  xxiii  10  f.  contains  a  tillage 
regulation ;  Dt  xv  1-0,  a  law  of  debt. 

“  Had  both  laws  been  framed  by  Moses,  it  is  difficult  not 
to  think  that  in  formulating  Dt  xv  1-0  he  would  have  imnle 
some  allusion  to  the  law  of  Ex  xxiii  10  f.,  and  mentioned 
that,  in  addition  to  the  provisions  there  lai<l  down,  the 
sabbatical  year  was  to  receive  also  this  new  application.” 

No  lawyer  or  lawgiver  would  dream  of  muddling  u])  two 
things  so  entirely  different  as  tillage  and  debt.  The  one 
thing  has  nothing  on  earth  to  do  with  the  other.  Indeed, 
the  only  feeling  such  arguments  arouse  is  one  of  the  utter 
hopelessness  of  expecting  any  passable  work  from  men  who 
seek  to  treat  laws  thus.  For  a  full  discussion  of  these 
matters,  see  SBL,  pp.  12  f. 

3  (Driver’s  PC).  A  freeman,  even  an  insolvent  free¬ 
man,  is  not  a  slave:  neither  is  a  slave  a  freeman.  That 
may  appear  a  somewhat  trite  and  obvious  remark,  but  it 
entirely  disposes  of  one  of  the  main  critical  contentions. 
In  all  ancient  societies  slavery  arose  in  various  ways,  of 
which  birth  and  capture  in  war  were  among  the  most  fre¬ 
quent.  In  most,  but  not  in  all,  insolvency  also  gave  rise 
to  slavery;  but  in  some,  as  in  Rome  and  Israel  (as  re¬ 
gards  Israelites),  an  intermediate  condition  was  recog¬ 
nized.  In  ancient  Rome  the  ^  nexi/  as  they  were  called, 
remained  freemen,  but  had  to  yield  themselves  to  their 
creilitors  in  de  facto  servitude.  In  Egypt,  as  we  learn 
from  Gen,  a  succession  of  bad  harvests  led  to  the  enslave¬ 
ment  of  a  large  number  of  the  free  population  (Gen  xlvii 

‘  The  answer  to  the  further  point  made  by  W.  R.  Smith  as  cited 
in  Driver’s  footnote,  will  be  found  in  SBL  (pp.  24  f.)  and  need 
not  be  repeated. 
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Moses  enacted  a  law  which  was  intended  to  pre¬ 
vent  any  such  result  in  Israel :  “  If  thy  brother  be  waxen 
poor  with  tliee  and  sell  himself  unto  thee,”  then,  and  only 
then,  certain  consequences  are  to  follow  (Lev  xxv  39-42). 
Now  it  is  obvious  that  only  a  freeman  could  wax  poor  and 
sell  himself.  A  man  who  was  already  a  slave  could  not 
possibly  wax  poor  and  sell  himself.  This  legislation  ap- 
l)lies  to  only  one  class  of  persons  (insolvent  Israelite  free¬ 
men),  and  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  slaves.  In¬ 
solvency  was  to  result  in  forced  labor  till  the  year  of  the 
jubilee,  but  in  no  loss  of  civil  or  religious  status  in  any 
other  respect.  Ex  and  I)t,  on  the  other  hand,  have  a  h\^ 
which  is  applicable  to  slaves  and  not  to  freemen.  “  If 
thou  buy  a  Hebrew  slave”  (Ex  xxi  2),  then,  and  only  then, 
certain  rules  are  to  operate.  A  Hebrew  slave,  be  it  ob¬ 
served,  not  a  freeman.  I)t  xv  12  If.,  like  Ex  xxi,  refers  to 
slaves,  not  to  freemen.^  At  first  sight  the  language  use<l 
presents  difliculties  to  those  who  are  not  lawyers.  But 
any  jurist  who  went  into  the  matter  carefully  would  soon 
fiml  that  the  language  emjdoyed,  especially  the  reference 
to  the  bondmaid,  in  addition  to  the  Ex  passage,  left  him 

‘  See  Kittel,  Biblica  Hebraica,  on  ver.  21. 

*The  Pent  introduces  us  to  the  following  methods  of  acquiring 
slaves:  (i)  birth,  Gen  xiv  14,  xvii  27,  Ex  xxi  4,  etc.;  (ii)  purchase, 
Gen  >vii  12,  Lev  xxil  11,  etc.;  (iii)  gift,  Gen  xx  14,  xxix  24;  (iv) 
capture  in  war,  Gen  xiv  21,  xxxiv  29,  Nu  xxxi,  etc.;  (v)  kidnap¬ 
ping  (Joseph;  subsequently  prohibited,  Ex  xxi  16);  (vl)  crime, 
Gen  xlili  18,  xliv.  Ex  xxil  2  (3);  (vll)  insolvency,  Gen  xlvil  19. 
Lev  xxv  deals  with  Israelites  falling  within  class  (vli),  but  does 
not  touch  any  of  the  other  six  classes.  Ex  and  Dt  cover  (il)  and 
possibly  (vi),  but  leave  the  other  classes  (including  (vii))  unaf- 
lected.  It  must  also  be  remembered  that  Hebrew  slaves  were  not 
necessarily  or  even  probably  Israelites.  The  expression  presum¬ 
ably  includes  descendants  of  the  slaves  of  the  patriarchs  who  had 
been  circumcised,  and  slaves  drawn  from  any  other  Hebrew  race 
(such  as  Edomites).  The  Law  distinguishes  between  five  classes: 
(1)  Israelite  freemen;  (2)  non-Israelite  freemen;  (3)  Insolvent 
Israelites  subject  to  certain  compulsory  service,  but  not  to  sla¬ 
very  proper;  (4)  Hebrew  (not  necessarily  Israelite)  slaves;  (5) 
non-Hebrew  slaves. 
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no  alternative  but  to  understand  this  as  applying  to  the 
purchase  from  his  master  of  a  Hebrew  who  was  alrea^ly  a 
slave.  For  the  rest  1  would  invite  all  who  are  interested 
in  the  subject  to  study  the  discussion  on  i)ages  5-11  of 
SBL,  and  in  particular  to  note  how  the  passage  quoted 
from  Muirhead’s  “  Historical  Introduction  to  the  Private 
Law  of  Rome  ”  throws  light  on  the  historical  background, 
sequence  of  thought,  and  arrangement  of  Lev  xxv  25-55.^ 

The  foregoing  matters  have  been  treated  first  because 
they  are  purely  legal,  and  no  other  element  enters  into 
their  consideration.  The  matters  now  to  be  considered 
involve  other  elements  as  well. 

4  (Driver’s  JE  1).  In  the  MT,  Ex  xxi  7  ff.  provides 
that  a  girl  sold  by  her  father  as  a  handmaid  is  not  to  fall 
under  the  law  of  male  slaves,  but  the  LXX  and  Vulgate 
read  “  bondwomen.”  Here  MT  represents  a  later  text,  due 
to  the  law  which  immediately  precedes.  Dt  xv  12  relates 
to  the  sale  of  “  thy  brother  an  Hebrew  man  or  an  Hebrew 
woman.”  Coming  back  to  this  question  after  15  years,  I 
find  that  the  discussion  in  SBL  (pp.  28  ff.)  does  not  suf¬ 
ficiently  emphasize  one  point,  i.  e.  the  distinction  between 
these  concubines  and  other  women  slaves.  Even  with  the 
Massoretic  reading,  and  of  course  a  fortiori  with  the  Greek 
and  Latin  text.  Ex  xxi  7  ff.  does  not  deal  with  any  class  of 
maidservant  except  a  daughter  sold  by  her  father  as  the 
concubine  of  the  purchaser  or  his  son.  A  female  slave 
purchased  from  any  other  person  than  her  father  is  not 
within  its  provisions.  The  only  question,  therefore,  is, 
whether  a  girl  to  whom  Ex  xxi  7  ff.  applies  could  fall 
within  Dt  xv  12  ff.  Obviously  not,  for  the  case  of  Ex  xxi 
7  ff.  is  in  reality  a  form  of  marriage,  and  the  purchase  is 
from  the  father.  Dt  xv  12  ff.,  on  the  other  hand,  relates 
to  the  purchase  of  slaves,  male  or  female,  primarily  for  ser¬ 
vile  purposes,  and  not  from  a  father,  but  from  a  master. 
These  two  laws  are  enacted  for  entirely  different  classes; 

^Konig,  Deuteronomium,  p.  16,  note,  quotes,  Wie  steht’s  um  den 
Pentateuch  4z=OP.  pp.  10  f.  But  he  does  not  notice  that  this  Is 
answered  on  pp.  68  f.=OP,  pp.  79  f. 
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an<l  there  is  no  antiiioiiiy  between  them.*  This  is  so 
whether  we  retain  the  Hel)rew  text  of  I)t  xv  12  or  accept 
B’s  “  the  Hebrew  and  the  Hebrewess,”  which  limits  the  law 
to  the  case  of  the  purchase  of  a  slave  wife  with  her  hus¬ 
band, ^  i.e.  the  case  specified  in  Ex  xxi  3b  —  a  reading  that 
is  probably  to  be  preferred. 

5  (Driver’s  JE  2).  It  is  contended  that  in  Ex  xxi  13  the 
asylum  for  manslaughter  is  the  altar  of  the  Lord,  and  that 
the  connection  with  the  following  verse  proves  this.  In  Dt 
xix,  on  the  other  hand,  cities  of  refuge  are  appointed  for  the 
purpose.  Leaving  asi<le  the  interpretation  of  the  Ex  pas¬ 
sage  for  the  moment,  it  should  be  noted  that  in  reality 
this  rests  on  the  Wellhau.sen  confusion  between  horned 
altars  and  cairn  altars,  on  which  the  articles  “  Altar  ”  and 
“  Sanctuary  ”  in  the  “  International  Standard  Bible  En¬ 
cyclopaedia  ”  and  the  sixth  chapter  of  EPC  should  be  con¬ 
sulted.  Driver  was  a  little  more  cautious,  but  such  a 

*  Driver  also  refers  to  p.  184  of  his  Commentary,  where,  in  Ex 
xxi  6,  judgment  Is  administered  at  the  sanctuary,  and  the  ear  of 
the  slave  is  pinned  to  the  door  or  doorpost.  I  have  so  often  re¬ 
futed  this  point  and  shown  that  a  stone  or  mound  will  not  grow 
a  door  or  doorpost  on  being  called  a  sanctuary,  that  I  need  do 
no  more  here  than  refer  to  the  long  discussion  in  BS,  April,  1910, 
pp.  210  ff.  Dr.  C.  F.  Burney,  Judges  (1918),  pp.  117,  330,  puts  for¬ 
ward  another  wild  and  irresponsible  conjecture.  According  to  him, 
Elohim  in  Ex  xxi  6;  xxil  7  f.  (8f.),  means  the  household  gods  (tera- 
phim),  which  on  p.  420  are  explained  as  some  kind  of  idol,  a 
figurehead  or  bust.  How  could  one  of  these  objects  try  a  case 
or  deliver  a  judgment?  Presumably  the  only  priest  of  a  house¬ 
hold  god  would  be  the  householder  himself,  who  of  course  was  a 
party  to  the  case.  J.  Hempel,  Die  Schichten  des  Deuteronomiums 
(1914),  p.  210,  writes  of  the  "local  sanctuary,”  or  the  "house 
numen.”  A  calm  does  not  acquire  a  door  or  doorpost  on  being 
called  a  local  sanctuary,  and  a  house  numen  could  not  try  cases. 
Hempel’s  book  shows  great  promise,  but  is  unfortunately  ren¬ 
dered  of  little  value  by  his  failure  to  study  with  sufficient  thor¬ 
oughness  the  modern  opposition  to  the  Wellhausen  school. 

*  Philo’s  "  If  there  be  sold  to  thee  one  of  thy  brothers,  let  him 
serve  six  years,”  etc.,  appears  to  be  an  instance  of  free  quotation. 
K  4,  109,  omit  the  expression  "  thy  brother  ”  in  Dt  xv  12.  It  may 
be  a  gloss. 
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writer  as  Sir  G.  A.  Smith  tumbles  into  the  pitfall  at  every 
step.  Thus  he  writes :  “  The  cardinal  distinction  of  the 
Code  of  Deuteronomy  is  the  law  of  the  One  Altar  and 
Sanctuary  .  .  .  along  with  the  necessary  consequences  of 
this  in  new,  or  modified,  laws  ...  on  the  cities  of  Asy¬ 
lum  or  Refuge”  (Deuteronomy,  p.  xxiv)  ;  and  he  is  never 
tired  of  telling  us,  that,  according  to  the  earlier  legislation, 
“  the  man  who  slew  his  l)rother  accidentally  might  find 
asylum  at  any  of  the  many  altars  which  it  sanctions”  (p. 
158;  cp.  236,  240).  The  truth,  of  course,  is  that  Ex  xx  24 
sanctions  cairn  altars  of  earth  or  uidiewn  stones  to  be 
used  by  laymen,  without  priestly  assistance,  for  the 
slaughter  of  burnt  offerings  and  peace  offerings,  and  of 
oxen  and  sheep  for  food  purposes.  They  were  not  sanc¬ 
tuaries  or  anything  remotely  resembling  them.  Absolutely 
different  in  appearance  and  use,  etc.,  was  the  great  altar 
of  burnt  offering.  Unlike  the  lay  altars,  this  was  raised 
and  had  horns,  which  couhl  not  possibly  be  forme<l  of  earth 
or  unwrought  stone.  I  need  not  repeat  the  differences 
again,  but  their  importance  in  this  connection  may  be 
made  clear  by  examples. 

A  steals  B’s  cattle  and  accidentally  kills  a  man.  If 
Smith  were  right,  it  would  be  open  to  him  to  make  a 
mound  of  stones,  kill  one  of  the  stolen  beasts  there,  and  so 
take  sanctuarj"  (Ex  xxi  37  (xxii  1)  with  13  f.).  On 
Smith  and  Driver’s  interpretation  of  Ex  xxi  13,  nobody 
could  touch  him,  even  though  there  were  no  horns  for  him 
to  grasp.  Obviously  this  is  absur<l.  On  the  other  hand, 
when  we  turn  to  the  historical  instances  (1  K  i  50;  ii  28  ), 
we  find  that  the  altar  to  which  men  fled  for  sanctuary  was 
a  horned  altar  standing  in  front  of  the  House  of  God  at 
the  religious  capital,  raised  from  the  level,  unlike  the  cairn 
altars,  and  served  by  priests. 

It  remains  to  consider  the  true  meaning  of  the  Ex  pas¬ 
sage.  The  text  of  RV  is  as  follows 

“  13  And  if  a  man  lie  not  in  wait,  but  God  deliver 
him  into  his  hand ;  then  I  will  appoint  thee  a  place  whither 
he  shall  flee.  14  And  if  a  man  come  presumptuously  upon 
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his  neighbor,  to  slay  him  with  guile;  thou  shalt  take  him 
from  mine  altar,  that  he  may  die.” 

Now  if  the  “  place  ”  of  18  which  is  to  be  appointed  in  the 
future  for  the  manslayer  is  identical  with  the  altar  of  the 
very  next  verse  from  which  the  murderer  is  to  be  taken,  the 
draftsmanship  is  simply  abominable.  Why  the  mystifica¬ 
tion?  The  natural  thing  would  have  been  to  assign  the 
altar  iit  once  in  13,  not  to  refer  to  it  as  a  “  place  I  will 
appoint,”  and  then  to  assume  in  the  next  breath  that  the 
appointment  has  already  taken  place  and  that  everybody 
knows  perfectly  well  that  it  is  “  mine  altar.”  If  the 
Hebrew  is  to  stand,  we  must  regard  the  meaning  as  “  thou 
shalt  take  him  even  from  mine  altar”;  but  even  this  is 
awkwardly  expressed,  and  it  is  not  surprising  to  find  that 
there  are  important  ancient  variants.  The  Old  Latin  is 
extant  in  the  Lyons  Heptateuch,  which  gives  14  as  follows : 
“  Quod  si  quis  insidiabitur  proximo  suo  occidere  eum  dolo, 
et  refugerit  ad  altare  meum,  inde  sumis  eum  occidere.”  ^ 
Here  sumis  is  an  intra-Latin  miswriting  of  sumes.  Other¬ 
wise  the  text  gives  an  admirable  sense.*  It  seems  to  me  to 
be  the  original  as  it  is  undoubtedly  the  best  drafted  and 
the  most  perspicuous.  The  altar  is  of  course  entirely  dif¬ 
ferent  from  the  place,  and  no  lawyer  reading  this  text 
would  confuse  them.  The  difficulty  will  have  arisen 
through  accidental  damage  to  the  words  “  and  flee  to.” 
When  these  had  fallen  out,  the  Hebrew  text  ran :  “  to  slay 

^  U.  Robert  Pentateuchl  Verslo  Latina  Antiquissima  e  codice  Lug- 
dunensi  1881. 

*  In  inserting  the  words  et  refugerit  it  has  the  support  of  the 
whole  pre-Hexaplar  LXX.  The  Syro-Hexaplar  obelizes  the  phrase. 
In  reading  "to  my  altar”  it  agrees  with  the  Sahldic  and  1  qu  x: 
while  HP  71  and  Philo  in  one  quotation  read  "  on  mine  altar  ” 
(^TTi  with  the  genitive),  which  seems  to  have  arisen  from  an  in¬ 
complete  correction  of  tin  with  the  accusative  (="to  my  altar”) 
Into  4x0  with  the  genitive  (=“from”).  In  another  place  Philo 
quotes  the  passage  "  and  flee  to  [^xi  with  the  accusative]  God.” 
This  is  a  paraphrase,  but  suggests  that  what  he  was  paraphras¬ 
ing  was  the  reading  "  to  my  altar.”  In  omitting  "  from  my 
altar,”  the  Latin  has  the  support  of  1  and  Philo  in  one  quotation. 
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him  with  guile  my  altar  thence  thoii  shalt  take  him.”  That 
could  not  stand,  and  was  emended  into  the  nearest  thing 
that  made  sense,  “  my  altar  thence  ”  (dk’O  'nnTD)  becoming 
“  from  my  altar  ”  Onaro  Dyo) ;  but  the  change  was  not  im¬ 
pressed  in  full  on  all  versional  co])ies,  the  Latin  in  par¬ 
ticular  continuing  to  exhibit  the  true  text  which  had  been 
rendered  by  its  original  the  LXX.  With  its  restoration  all 
difficulty  disappears. 

Xow  these  are  the  whole  of  the  matters  on  which  Dr. 
Driver  relies  on  pages  xxxvii  If.  to  prove  “  modifications 
which  cannot  be  reasonably  accounted  for,  except  upon  the 
supposition  that  the  laws  of  Dt  originated  in  a  later  stage 
of  society  than  the  laws  of  Ex.”  On  pages  xlvi  ff.  the  sup¬ 
posed  differences  between  the  la\v’V!  of  Dt  and  Ex  are  ad¬ 
duced  to  prove  the  lapse  of  a  considerable  interval  of  time. 
Subject  to  some  trifling  textual  corruptions,  the  whole 
edifice  rests  on  nothing  more  substantial  than  the  incom¬ 
petence  of  philological  theologians  to  handle  the  most  ele¬ 
mentary  legal  questions.  I  invite  the  documentary  theorists 
to  place  the  laws,  together  with  the  present  discussion, 
before  the  law  faculties  of  their  several  universities,  and 
ascertain  whether  or  not  my  contentions  are  sound. 

It  is  somewhat  more  difficult  to  deal  with  the  remaining 
seven  paragraphs,  relating  to  supposed  discrepancies  be¬ 
tween  Dt  and  P.  In  treating  of  matters  like  insolvency 
and  crime  we  are  handling  problems  that  fall  within  the 
everyday  experience  of  modern  communities,  but  this  is 
not  so  where  the  sacrificial  law  is  involved.  Moreover,  the 
priesthood  were  naturally  most  interested  in  the  matters 
that  concerned  their  own  profession,  and  glossed  these 
laws  most  freely.  But  when  all  allowances  have  been 
made,  it  still  remains  true  that  this  legislation  has  been 
treated  by  the  critics  in  a  way  that  has  never  befallen  any 
other.  When  ordinary  legal  methods  are  applied  we  can 
find  a  reasonable  and  natural  solution  in  all  cases  where 
the  text  is  sound,  though  there  may  be  uncertainty  as  to 
some  textual  and  sacrificial  details. 
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6  (Driver’s  1*  7).  “  In  Lev  xvii  15  the  flesh  of  an  animal 
dying  of  itself  (nebeldh)  is  not  to  be  eaten  by  the  Israelite 
or  by  the  ‘  stranger  ’ ;  in  Dt  xiv  21  it  is  prohibited  for  the 
Israelite,  but  permitted  to  the  ‘  stranger.’  ” 

The  provisions  of  these  laws  are  as  follows 

“  And  every  soul  that  eateth  that  which  dieth  of  itself 
.  .  .  whether  he  be  homeborn  or  a  stranger,  he  shall  wash 
his  clothes,  and  bathe  himself  in  water,  and  be  unclean 
until  the  even :  then  shall  he  be  clean  ”  (I^v  xvii  15). 

“  Ye  shall  not  eat  of  anything  that  dieth  of  itself :  thou 
mayest  give  it  unto  the  stranger  that  is  within  thy  gates, 
that  he  may  eat  it ;  or  thou  mayest  sell  it  to  a  foreigner  ” 
(Dt  xiv  21). 

Here  the  contradiction  is  directly  due  to  the  documentary 
theory.  On  the  face  of  it,  Lev  xvii  is  a  chapter  containing 
camp  laws,  wliile  Dt  clearly  relates  to  the  settlement  in 
Canaan.  No  difficulty  whatever  exists  if  these  laws  be 
umlerstood  as  referring  to  the  respective  periods  to  which 
they  profess  to  relate.  And  this  is  confirmed  if  we  look  at 
the  real  scope  of  the  laws.  In  the  wilderness  the  stranger 
who  partook  of  this  food  was  to  wash  his  clothes  and  be 
unclean  until  evening:  in  Canaan  this  was  not  to  apply. 
That  is  the  whole  difference. 

But  it  may  be  asked  why  the  Law  should  have  made  a 
distinction  in  this  matter  between  the  two  periods.  This 
is  precisely  one  of  those  cases  where  the  washing  out  of  the 
background  makes  it  impossible  to  answer  with  certainty, 
but  plausible  explanations  lie  on  the  surface.  Between 
the  bulk  of  the  strangers  in  the  wilderness  and  their  suc¬ 
cessors  in  Canaan  there  are  three  notable  distinctions: 

(1)  In  the  wilderness  most  of  the  strangers  belonged  to 
the  “  mixed  multitude,”  i.  e.  they  were  closely  connected 
with  Israel  by  blood,  and  all  had  voluntarily  chosen  to  ac¬ 
cept  the  protection  of  Israel’s  God.  This  was  not  neces¬ 
sarily  the  case  in  Canaan.  This  difference  implies  that  in 
the  desert  there  was  a  greater  claim  to  their  obedience. 

(2)  In  the  wihlerness  everybody  would  know  what  every¬ 
body  else  was  doing.  This  would  render  the  enforcement 
of  the  law  an  easy  matter.  In  Canaan,  on  the  other  hand. 
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strangers  might  be  concentrated  in  the  foreign  quarter  of  a 
town,  so  that  knowledge  of  their  actions  in  such  a  matter 
would  be  unobtainable.  (J)  In  the  wilderness  the  close 
association  with  the  Israelites,  due  to  sharing  the  same 
camp,  would  involve  far  greater  risks  of  contagion  ami 
would  infringe  the  j)rinci])le  of  the  holiness  of  the  camp. 
This  wouhl  hardly  apjdy  with  the  same  force  where  the 
strangers  lived  in  special  quarters  of  towns.  There  is  a 
unity  and  homogeneity  about  camj)  life  that  is  lacking  in 
settled  habitations. 

It  may  be  conjectured  that  in  the  Mosaic  age  the  third 
reason,  with  its  <loctrine  of  camp  holiness,  was  the  most 
cogent. 

7  (Driver’s  P  8).  “In  Ex  xii  J-6  the  i)aschal  sacrifice 
is  limited  to  a  lamb:  in  Dt  xvi  2  it  may  be  either  a  sheep  or 
an  ox.” 

He  adds  a  reference  to  his  note  on  Dt  xvi  7 

“  thou  Hhalt  boil’  or  i)erhaps  cook.  means 

regularly  to  boil  (xiv  21 ;  1  S  ii  IJ,  15,  etc)  :  hence  it  is  dif¬ 
ficult  to  feel  assured  that  it  can  be  fairly  translated  other¬ 
wise  here;  and  it  is  in  any  case  remarkable  that  the  term 
employed  in  Dt  is  the  one  which  is  used  in  P  (Ex  xii  9) 
to  denote  the  process  that  is  not  to  be  applied  to  the  pas¬ 
chal  sacrifice.” 

Both  these  points  are  due  to  the  same  mistake,  and 
show  how  difficult  it  is  for  any  layman  to  make  an  accurate 
statement  on  any  law.  In  both  passages  Driver  quite  un¬ 
suspiciously  u.ses  the  term  “  paschal  sacrifice  ”  of  the  kill¬ 
ing  in  Egypt.  But  it  was  not  a  sacrifice  at  all.  Had  it 
been  possible  to  offer  a  ritual  sacrifice  on  Egyptian  soil, 
the  whole  of  the  long  controversy  with  Pharaoh  would  be 
baseless  (see  especially  Ex  viii  22  (20)).  Sacrifice  could 
be  offered  to  the  God  of  Israel  in  the  desert  or  on  Israelite 
soil.^  On  the  other  hand,  once  the  Israelites  were  freed 

‘  See  particularly  the  case  of  Naaman,  who  got  over  the  difficulty 
by  taking  earth  from  Palestine  to  Damascus  for  sacrlflclal  pur¬ 
poses  (2  K  V  17);  and  cp.  all  the  passages  that  state  or  imply:  (1) 
that  sacrifice  could  not  be  offered  to  God  on  foreign  territory,  and 
(2)  that  Israelites  in  exile  would  necessarily  sacrifice  to  the  oh- 
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from  the  Egyptian  servitude,  it  was  provided  that  they 
should  offer  an  oblation  for  the  Passover.  Hence  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  the  two  laws.  Boiling  was  the  correct 
treatment  of  a  ritual  sacrifice  (Lev  vi  21  (28)  ;  Nu  vi  19; 
1  S  ii  13-15).  It  was  therefore  not  to  be  applied  to  the 
Passover  killing  in  Egypt,  which  was  not  a  true  ritual 
sacrifice:  on  the  other  hand,  it  was  necessarily  the  correct 
treatment  of  the  paschal  sacrifices  of  freedom.  And, 
again,  in  a  permanent  provision  for  every  year  it  was  de¬ 
sirable  to  allow  greater  latitude  in  the  choice  of  an  animal 
than  was  necessary  on  the  one  historical  occasion  —  espec¬ 
ially  as  in  Egypt  a  hurried  departure  was  to  follow,  so  that 
it  was  to  be  eaten  in  haste  (Ex  xii  11). 

In  jdain  language  the  supi)osed  discrepancies  come  to 
this:  A  paschal  sacrifice  was  to  be  treated  in  the  manner 
appropriate  to  a  ritual  sacrifice :  the  non-sacrificial 
slaughtering  in  Egypt  was  not  to  be  so  treated,  because  it 
was  not  a  ritual  sacrifice.  In  Egj’pt,  where  a  hurried  meal 
was  to  be  followed  by  au  anxious  flight,  a  small  animal 
was  chosen  to  avoid  waste.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the' 
paschal  sacrifices  in  Canaan,  where  these  conditions  did 
not  prevail,  the  sacrificant  could  follow  his  own  conven¬ 
ience  in  the  choice  of  his  animal. 

8  (Driver’s  P  2).  The  fatal  inability  to  make  an  ac¬ 
curate  statement  on  any  legal  point,  and  the  old  trouble  of 
understanding  the  laws  regarding  slaughter  and  sacrifice, 
are  responsible  for  another  matter  :- 

“  l)t  xviii  3  (the  shoulder,  the  cheeks,  and  the  maw  to  be 
the  priest’s  perquisite  in  a  i)eace-offering)  is  in  direct  con¬ 
tradiction  with  Lev  vii  32-34  (the  breast  i  and  the  right 
thigh  to  be  the  priest’s  due  in  a  peace-offering).” 

It  is  the  case  that  Lev  vii  32-34  deals  with  the  priest’s  due 
in  a  peace  offering.  It  is  not  the  case  that  Dt  xviii  3  refers 
to  peace  offerings.  The  expression  used  is  “  sacrifice  the 

JtHjts  of  local  worship  (EPC,  pp,  220  ff.).  This  is  the  necessary 
application  in  the  sacrificial  sphere  of  the  theological  doctrine  that 
God  has  assigned  other  objects  of  worship  to  other  peoples  (see 
The  Religion  of  Moses,  pp.  34  f.=BS,  July,  1919,  pp.  356  f.). 
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sacrifice,”  ainl  the  word  is  i)recisely  the  same  as  in  Ex  xx 
24  and  Dt  xii  15,  21,  etc.  Every  peace  offering;  was  a  sac¬ 
rifice,  blit  not  every  sacrifice,  —  and  still  less  evert/  slaugh¬ 
tering —  was  a  peace  offering.  On  the  ordinary  principles 
of  legal  construction,  l)t  xviii  would  not  be  taken  as  re¬ 
ferring  to  the  same  class  of  off'erings  as  Lev  vii. 

A  careful  examination  of  the  laws  has,  however,  led  me 
to  the  view  that  one  word  in  Lev  xvii  is  a  gloss.  When  it 
is  removed,  all  difficulties  disappear.  To  make  these 
points  clear  it  will  be  best  to  set  out  the  material  texts 
together,  uniformly  using  the  word  “  slaughter  ”  for  the 
ambiguous  Hebrew  word  which  may  mean  kill  or  sacrifice. 
The  Hebrew  word  for  “  altar  ”  contains  the  same  root,  and 
means  literally  “  slaughterjilace.”  It  will  be  remembered 
that  before  and  during  the  Egyptian  period  we  meet  with 
instances  of  killing  that  were  clearly  not  sacrificial  in 
character  (Gen  xviii  7;  xxvii  9-14;  xliii  16;  Ex  xxi  37,  etc.; 
see  EPC,  pp.  17511*.),  and  that  in  Egj'pt  sacrifice  was  im¬ 
possible  {supra,  pp.  62 f.).^  We  then  get  the  following 
enactments 

(1)  Ex  XX  24:  “A  slaughterplace  of  earth  shalt  thou 
make  to  me,  and  mayest  slaughter  on  it  thy  burnt  offer¬ 
ings  and  thy  peace  offerings,  thy  flock  and  thine  herd.” 

*  Konig,  Deuteronomium.  p.  121,  note,  contends  that  In  all  these 
passages  we  have  a  sacrifice.  He  has  overlooked  many  consider¬ 
ations:  (1)  Sacrifice  could  only  be  offered  in  the  desert  or  in 
Canaan.  That  is  conclusive  for  Gen.  xliii  16  and  Egypt;  (2)  It 
would  be  a  mockery  of  all  religion  to  sugge‘st  that  the  Law  con¬ 
templates  sacrifices  by  the  cattle  thieves  in  Ex  xxi  37;  (3)  He¬ 
brew  antiquity  certainly  assigned  no  such  position  to  women  as 
to  permit  them  to  undertake  ritual  sacrifices;  (4)  The  language 
of  Ex  XX  24  clearly  provides  for  the  killing  not  merely  of  burnt 
offerings  and  peace  offerings,  but  also  of  sheep  and  cattle,  which 
were  neither;  (5)  Apparently  Konig  thinks  that  the  gift  of  the 
blood  to  God  constituted  a  sacrifice,  but  Dt  xii  21  ff.  expressly  pro¬ 
vides  that  in  non-sacrificial  slaughter  the  blood  was  to  be  poured 
out  on  the  ground  “  as  I  commanded  thee  ”  —  a  reference  to  Ex 
XX  —  and  compares  the  case  of  animals  killed  in  the  chase.  The 
meaning  is  that  this  was  to  be  done  at  a  slaughterplace,  or  altar; 
and  1  S  xiv  32-35  shows  the  law  in  operation. 
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That  is  surely  clear  enough.  Certain  specified  sacrifices 
may  be  slaughtered  there,  and  also  domestic  animals  to  be 
consumed  as  food. 

(2)  Lev  xvii  modifies  this  for  the  desert  period,  for  the 
reason  stated  in  verse  7 :  “  And  they  shall  no  more 
slaughter  their  slaughterings  unto  the  he-goats,”  etc.  In 
other  woimIs,  it  was  found  by  experience  that  the  law  of  Ex 
opened  the  door  to  a  form  of  apostasy.  Accordingly  it 
was  provided  that  “  What  man  soever  there  be  of  the  house 
of  Israel,  that  killeth  an  ox,  or  lamb,  or  goat,  in  the  camp, 
or  that  killeth  it  without  the  camp,  and  hath  not  brought 
it  unto  the  door  of  the  tent  of  meeting,  to  offer  it  as  an 
oblation  unto  the  Lord  before  the  tabernacle  of  the  Lord: 
blood  shall  be  imputed  unto  that  man,”  etc.  (3f.).  This 
is  plainly  a  camp  law, and  nothing  else,  designed  for  the 
perio<l  of  the  desert,  where  the  he-goats  were  supposed  to 
hold  sway  ^  (as  contrasted  with  the  Baals  of  the  settled 
land).  Then  and  then  only  was  it  feasible  to  bring  all 
animals  to  the  door  of  the  tent  of  meeting. 

(3)  Dt  necessarily  modified  this  state  of  affairs  to  fit 
in  with  the  entirely  different  conditions  of  settled  life  in 
Canaan :  “  When  the  Lord  thy  God  shall  enlarge  thy 
border  ...  if  the  place  .  .  be  too  far  from  thee,  thou 
mayest  slaughter  of  thy  herd  and  of  thy  fiock  ...  as  I 
have  commanded  thee,  and  thou  mayest  eat  within  thy 
gates,  after  all  the  desire  of  thy  soul”  (xii  20  f.). 

Observe,  this  law  only  applies  “  if  the  place  be  too  far 
from  thee.”  It  makes  no  difference  to  the  obligation  of 
those  who  dwelt  within  easy  reach  of  the  sanctuary.  They 
were  still  bound  to  follow  the  practice  instituted  by  Lev 
xvii.  And  here  everything  depends  on  one  word  in  Lev 
xvii  5.  According  to  nearly  all  our  authorities  these 
slaughterings  were  to  be  peace  offerings,  and  would  then 
presumably  pay  the  <lue  of  offerings  of  this  class,  but  k 
omits  the  word  “  peace  offerings,”  which  comes  in  here  in 
rather  a  belated  fashion.  The  omission  is  confirmed  by 

*Cp.  Isa  xiii  21,  xxxiv  14,  which  show  the  connection  between 
“  he-goats  ”  and  uninhabitable  land. 

Vol.  LXXVII.  No.  305.  5 
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the  fact  that  HP  77  inisplaccH  the  word,  reading  “  of  peace 
offering  a  sacrifice.”  This  will  be  due  to  the  correction  of 
an  ancestor  of  this  MS  by  the  insertion  of  the  word,  which 
was  then  taken  into  the  text  at  the  wrong  ])oint.  That 
gives  the  reading  “  they  sliall  slaughter  them  as  slaughter¬ 
ings  to  the  Lord,”  i.  e.  I)t  xviii  3  would  apply.  But  the 
Temple  priesthood  wrote  a  mistaken  gloss  on  Lev  xvii  5; 
and  the  effect  was  to  give  them  a  larger  <lne  on  these  food 
slaughterings  than  they  would  otherwise  have  received. 
It  will,  however,  be  seen  that  on  broad  principles  of  jus¬ 
tice  it  would  only  be  fair  that  a  lighter  due  should  be  pay¬ 
able  on  food  slaughterings  than  on  sacrifices.  But  for  the 
jiroximity  of  the  sanctuary  the  sacrificant  would  have  been 
able  to  kill  for  food,  under  the  provisions  of  Ex  xx  24  and 
Dt  xii  21,  without  paying  any  due  wdiatever;  and  while 
the  use  of  the  sanctuary  for  the  purpose  would  neces¬ 
sarily  entail  the  payment  of  some  due  to  the  priest,  it  was 
only  equitable  that  it  should  be  made  as  light  as  possible. 

1)  (Driver’s  P  3).  “  I)t  xviii  6  is  inconsistent  with  the 

institution  of  Levitical  cities  (Nu  xxxv  1-8)  ;  it  implies 
that  the  Levite  has  no  settled  residence,  but  is  a  ‘  so¬ 
journer  ’  in  one  of  the  cities  (‘gates’)  of  Israel  ...  its 
terms  .  .  .  harmonize  with  other  passages  of  I)t  in  wliich 
the  country  Levite  is  represented  as  destitute  of  adequate 
maintenance,  and  is  placed  in  the  same  category  with  the 
‘  stranger,  the  fatherless,  and  the  widow.’  ” 

And  on  page  218  he  writes 

“  The  ‘  Levites  ’  are  represented  in  this  verse,  not  as 
resident  in  their  appointed  cities,  but  as  ‘sojourning’ — 
the  word  (i^3)  is  used  of  temporary,  not  of  permanent  resi¬ 
dence —  in  the  cities  of  Israel  without  distinction.  Hence 
the  institution  of  Levitical  cities  cannot  well  have  formeJ 
an  element  in  the  condition  of  things  contemplated  by  the 
present  law.” 

Now  here  he  comes  into  direct  conflict  with  Dr.  Brown, 
who  assigns  two  meanings  to  the  Hebrew  verb.  The  first 
is  sojourn :  the  second  is  “  abide,  nearly  or  ,quite=dwell 
Jer  xliii  5;  cf.  Lam  iv  15;  Jer  xlix  18,  33”  (Lexicon,  p. 
158a).  I  do  not  think  that  either  of  the  two  lexicog- 
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rai)hers  has  quite  appreciated  the  force  of  the  word.  It 
appears  to  me  to  be  applicable  to  any  residence,  however 
permanent  in  character,  which  di<l  not  carry  with  it  what 
in  modern  terms  we  should  call  full  citizenship.^  It  would 
be  used  of  any  man  who  was  not  an  integral  part  of  the 
native  local  organization,  possessing  not  merely  the  right 
of  i)roperty,  but  also  the  right  of  government.  The  patri¬ 
archs  were  sojourners  in  Canaan,  not  because  they  pos¬ 
sessed  any  intention  of  living  in  another  country,  but  be¬ 
cause  they  were  a  foreign  element,  not  enjoying  the  same 
j)olitical  rights  as  the  native  population  or  incorporated  in 
it.  The  woimI  is  used  in  Jer  .xliii  5  of  the  remnant  of 
Judah  establishing  a  permanent  residence  in  their  own 
land  of  Judah,  because  at  that  time  the  land  was  under 
foreign  domination.  Hence  these  men  \\'^ere  not  in  the 
.same  jmsition  as  ordinary  free  native  citizens  of  an  inde¬ 
pendent  state  living  under  their  own  form  of  government. 
In  fine,  it  seems  to  me  that  a  freeman  permanently  resident 
even  on  land  in  his  own  ownership  would  be  designated  a 
ger  if,  by  reason  of  his  origin  or  of  the  conditions  prevail¬ 
ing,  his  rights  were  not  these  of  a  free  native  living  in  an 
independent  organization  of  his  own  tribal  unit. 

And  that  seems  to  me  to  be  the  reason  why  the  word  is 
correctly  ii.sed  of  Levites  even  if  they  dwelt  in  Lcvitical 
cities.  These  cities  were  never  regarded  as  a  tribal  lot  or 
inheritance.  “  Among  the  children  of  Israel  they  shall  not 
inherit  an  inheritance”  (Nu  xviii  23  f.).  According  to  Nu 
XXXV  2  these  cities  were  given  to  the  Levites  from  the  in¬ 
heritance  of  their  possession  to  dwell  in.  That  is  to  say, 
out  of  the  inheritance  of  a  particular  tribe,  cities  were 
allocated  as  proi)erty  for  the  Levites.  As  proi)erty  {do- 
minium) — not  in  .sovereignty  (imperium).  The  Levites 
could  enjoy  all  the  rights  of  ownership,  yet  this  did  not 
constitute  an  inheritance.  The  reason  is  that  the  Hebrew 
“  inheritance  ”  is  a  technical  word,  conveying  these  ideas 

*  See  International  Standard  Bible  Encyclopaedia,  s.v.  “  Stran¬ 
ger.” 
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of  political  sovereignty  and  full  rights.^  And  to  make  the 
difference  clear  we  must  glance  at  the  nature  of  those 
rights  and  the  tribal  organization. 

In  the  Mosaic  age  the  children  of  Israel  were  not  a  na¬ 
tion,  but  a  loose  aggregation  of  tribes.  All  appointments 
W'ere  strictly  tribal,  dudges  and  officers  were  appointed 
according  to  tribes  (Dt  i  13,  15;  xvi  18).  The  tribal  feel¬ 
ing  was  so  intense  that  even  the  full  right  of  intermarriage 
did  not  exist.  The  heiress  of  a  piece  of  land  could  not 
marry  outside  of  her  tribe  (Nu  xxxvi).  I  have  long 
thought  that  the  failure  of  Moses  to  establish  a  permanent 
central  executive  was  probably  due  to  the  mutual  jeal¬ 
ousies  of  the  tribes.  In  the  period  of  the  Judges  we  timl 
little  cohesion,  and  sometimes  even  intertribal  war.  In 
those  circumstances  the  mere  ownership  of  the  land  of 
cities  by  persons  who  were  not  an  integral  ])ortion  of  the 
tribe  which  held  the  surrounding  country  did  not  confer 
full  rights.  At  that  j)eriod  the  Levites  could  not  marry 
heiresses  of  the  surrounding  tribe,  or  become  tribal  judges 
or  officers,  or  serve  as  soldiers.  They  were,  and  remained, 
an  extraneous  element,  endowed  with  rights  and  duties 
of  their  own,  but  not  participating  in  the  full  rights  and 
duties  of  the  tribesmen  in  who.se  midst  they  dwelt;  and  the 
verb  113  is  rightly  applied  to  this  state  of  things,  despite 
their  property  rights  and  the  permanence  of  their  domi¬ 
cile.  For  these  reasons  I  think  that  this  law  is  not  incom¬ 
patible  with  the  existence  of  Levitical  cities.  The  so¬ 
journing  may  have  been  in  one  of  them  or  in  any  other 
city  of  Israel,  for  the  language  used  covers  them  all,  and 
it  is  not  to  be  sui)posed  that  all  Levites  were  expected  by 
Moses  to  be  alwaj^s  domiciled  in  Levitical  cities  ami  not 
elsewhere.  The  only  basis  of  Driver’s  objection  liere  is  his 
misunderstanding  of  the  Hebrew  word. 

10  (Driver’s  PI).  “In  Lev-Nu  a  sharp  distinction  is 
drawn  —  and  enforce<l  under  stringent  penalties  (Nu  xvi 

‘  Cp.  Lev  XXV  32  ff.,  where  word  “  possession,”  not  ”  inheri¬ 
tance,”  is  applied  to  these  cities;  cp.  Nu  xxxv  1  ff.,  where  the  “  pos¬ 
session,”  not  the  “  inheritance,”  is  given  to  the  Levites. 
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10,  25,  40)  — between  the  priests  and  the  eommon  Levites: 
in  l)t  it  is  implied  (xviii  la)  that  all  members  of  the  tribe 
of  Levi  are  qualified  to  exercise  priestly  functions;  and 
regulations  are  laid  down  (xviii  6-8)  to  meet  the  case  of 
any  member  coming  from  the  country  to  the  central  sanc¬ 
tuary,  and  claiming  to  officiate  there  as  priest.” 

I  have  dealt  with  the  points  on  j)riests  and  Levites  at  great 
length  in  PS,  pj).  231  If.,  and  hope  to  add  some  fresh  mate¬ 
rial  in  a  future  number  of  the  BS.  Here  it  is  only  possible 
to  summarize  the  main  points. 

The  desert  arrangements  were  adapted  to  desert  condi¬ 
tions.  With  the  whole  people  concentrated  in  a  camp  it 
was  practicable  for  one  man  with  his  two  sons  to  dis¬ 
charge  the  sacrificial  work  of  the  priesthood.  But  they 
could  not  transport  the  sanctuary,  and  the  tribe  of  Levi 
was  set  apart  to  perform  this  duty  under  the  supervision 
of  the  members  of  the  priestly  family.  After  the  rebellion 
of  Korah  some  change,  which  cannot  now  be  traced  wdth 
clearness,  was  made  in  the  arrangements.  This  involved 
throwing  additional  priestly  duties  on  the  Levites,  while 
reserving  for  the  family  of  Aaron  the  priesthood  for  every¬ 
thing  of  the  altar  and  for  that  wdthin  the  veil  (Nu  xviii  5, 
7).  No  other  duties  are  expressly  reserved. 

With  the  settlement,  conditions  necessarily  changed. 
The  fixing  of  the  Tabernacle  at  Shiloh  automatically  de- 
prive{l  the  Levites  of  the  chief  part  of  their  original  work. 
At  the  same  time  the  concentration  of  all  priestly  func¬ 
tions  within  a  small  area  necessarily  ceased,  for  it  must  be 
remembered  that  the  sacrificial  functions  constituted  only 
a  small  part  of  the  work  of  the  priesthood.  The  leprosy 
laws,  for  example,  could  be  administered  only  by  a  staff  of 
priests  scattered  all  over  the  country.  This  staff  could  not 
possibly  be  provided  by  a  single  family.  Probably  if  we 
had  a  purer  text  of  Nu  it  would  be  clear  that  this  and  other 
duties  had  been  shared  by  the  I^evites  either  from  their 
first  separation  or  else  from  the  time  of  Korah’s  rebellion ; 
but  in  the  present  state  of  the  text  we  cannot  be  sure.  It 
is,  however,  absolutely  plain  that  Dt  adopts  the  only  pos- 
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sible  solution  in  the  change<l  circumstances.  Then  we  come 
to  Dt  xviii  6-8.  According  to  a  d  m,  a  country  Levite  com¬ 
ing  to  the  capital  is  to  have  the  same  right  of  ministry  as 
all  his  brethren.  A  glossator  has  added  the  word  “  Le- 
vites,”  thereby  changing  the  meaning  of  the  passage;  but 
if  the  text  preserved  in  the  (ireek  MSS  is  correct,  the  Le¬ 
vite  probably  received  the  full  priesthood.  That,  of  course, 
need  not  mean  that  he  was  permitted  to  perform  even/ 
duty.  It  may  be  that  some  or  all  of  the  duties  connected 
with  the  altar  and  within  the  veil  were  still  reserved  for 
the  descendants  of  Aaron.  Or,  again,  it  may  be  that  I)t 
xviii  6-8  was  understood  to  have  a  wider  force  and  to  give 
the  Levite  the  same  rights  as  the  descendants  of  Aaron. 
On  nice  points  of  legal  construction  certainty  is  impossible. 
In  the  view  of  the  Pent  —  Nu  as  well  as  Dt  —  priestly 
functions  of  many  kinds  were  to  be  exercised  all  over  the 
country,  and  by  Levites  as  well  as  priests.  As,  apart 
from  cleaning  (of  which  we  are  told  nothing),  the  work 
within  the  veil  consisted  solely  of  the  High  Priest’s  duties 
there  on  the  Day  of  Atonement,  we  may  be  certain  that  it 
was  not  shared  by  either  the  Levites  or  the  Aaronites.  As 
to  the  duties  connected  with  the  altar  we  cannot  be  sure. 
Nu  makes  it  clear  that  all  other  priestly  duties  could  be 
discharged  by  Levites. 

11  (Driver’s  P  4).  “In  Dt  xii  6,  17  f.;  xv  10  f.  the 
firstlings  of  oxen  and  sheep  are  to  be  eaten  by  the  owner 
himself  at  a  sacred  feast  to  be  held  at  the  central  sanctu¬ 
ary:  in  Nu  xviii  18  they  are  assigned  absolutely  and  ex¬ 
pressly  to  the  priest.” 

In  my  pre-textual  days  I  investigated  this  question  and 
published  my  results  in  the  London  Churchman  for  July, 
1906.  I  now  see  that  the  state  of  the  text  is  responsible 
for  the  difficulty. 

A  close  examination  of  the  occurrences  of  the  expres¬ 
sions  denoting  “  holy,”  “  hallow,”  etc.,  in  the  Mosaic  legis¬ 
lation,  brings  to  light  the  fact  that  the  words  of  this 
group  are  used  technically  in  two  or  three  slightly  differ¬ 
ent  senses.  Thus  holy  things  might  be  used  in  a  wide 
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sense  to  iucliitle  most  holy  things  that  fell  to  the  priest,  as 
well  as  things  on  a  lesser  plane  of  holiness.  In  the  nar¬ 
rower  sense,  when  applied  to  animals,  it  denoted  generally, 
but  not  exclusively,  animals  that  were  holy  by  operation  of 
law,  as  distinguished  from  some  voluntary  act  of  the 
owner.  Where  physically  unblemished,  such  “  holy 
things  ”  were  to  be  withdrawn  from  ordinary  use  and  sac¬ 
rificed.  Firstlings  were  to  be  brought  to  the  religious  cap¬ 
ital,  but  this  does  not  appear  to  have  applied  to  tithe  ani¬ 
mals.  Then  Nu  v  9,  10,  would  apply.  The  owner  retained 
the  flesh,  subject  to  giving  a  contribution  to  the  priest.^ 
If,  therefore,  Nu  xviii  originally  gave  the  whole  of  all  the 
firstlings  to  the  priest,  it  contradicted  Ex  xiii  2;  Lev  xxvi 
26;  and  Nu  v  9  f.,  all  of  which  were  assigned  by  the  docu¬ 
mentary  critics  to  their  1*,  as  well  as  Dt,  with  which  these 
passages  agree.  Moreover,  Nu  xviii  does  not  order  the 
Israelites  to  make  any  fresh  contribution.  It  is  a  passage 
addressed  to  Aaron,  not  to  the  people  at  all,  and  simply 
deals  with  the  disposition  of  what  they  were  to  bring  under 
the  existing  law.  Had  an  original  legislator  wished  to 
give  the  firstlings  in  their  entirety  to  the  priests,  he  must 
have  issued  a  command  to  that  effect  to  the  people. 

All  our  textual  authorities  have  here  been  more  or  less 
conformed  to  the  Hebrew,  but  the  alterations  are  not  uni¬ 
form  ;  and  by  piecing  together  the  evidence  of  the  various 
witnesses  we  get  an  inkling  of  what  has  happened.  In  Nu 
xviii  18,  KV  reads:  “And  the  flesh  of  them  shall  be  thine, 
as  the  wave  breast  and  as  the  right  thigh,  it  shall  be  thine.” 
The  Old  Latin  has  “  et  carnes  erint  tibi :  pectus  et  brach- 
ium  dextrum  tibi  erint.”  There  is  here  no  comparison 
with  the  wave  breast  and  the  thigh.  On  the  contrary, 
while  the  text  is  not  quite  clear,  it  seems  to  go  back  to 
something  that  gave  the  priest  the  breast  and  thigh  only. 
In  omitting  the  first  “  as,”  the  Latin  is  supported  by  B*  ^ ; 

‘  On  the  difference  of  the  effects  of  holiness  on  animals  and  land, 
respectively,  see  the  Churchman.  1906,  pp.  554  f. 

*  Mrs.  Gibson  renders  the  Didascalia  (fol  31a)  thus :  “  and  their 
flesh  shall  be  pure  to  thee,  the  end  of  the  wave  breast  and  the 
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in  omitting  the  second,  A  gn  dpt  Arm.  It  cannot,  there¬ 
fore,  reasonably  be  doubted  that  the  comparison  was  un¬ 
known  to  the  LXX.  Further,  the  words  “  to  thee  shall  be,” 
at  the  end  of  the  verse,  are  omitted  by  m ;  while  Ay  H  M  a 
ejsvz  Sah  Eth  reverse  the  order  of  the  two  words.  So  we 
may  cancel  them  as  a  late  insertion.  That  leaves  “  and 
their  flesh  thine  shall  be  [Arabs  1  omits  “  thine  shall  be  ”] 
the  breast  and  the  right  thigh,”  which  cannot  be  original. 
We  cannot,  of  course,  recover  the  true  text  by  guessing, 
but  its  general  drift  seems  clear.  It  gave  the  priest  the 
breast  and  the  thigh  only.^ 

This  inquiry  has  a  bearing  on  the  textual  problem.  The 
Sam  l*ent  shows  a  very  late  form  of  text.  It  has  always 
been  difiicult  to  explain  this,  as  it  seemed  very  improbable 
that  the  Samaritans  would  have  adopted  new  Jerusalem 
readings  after  the  schism.  But  if  the  Jewish  priests  had 
introduced  readings  that  conferred  larger  dues  on  their 
own  order,  it  is  easy  to  understand  that  there  would  have 
been  a  strong  professional  motive  for  imitation  at  Shechem. 
Currents  of  theological  thought,  and  the  desire  to  safe¬ 
guard  monotheism  from  possible  ambiguities  arising  out  of 
the  use  of  the  word  “  Baal  ”  in  the  sacred  text,  may  also 
have  played  their  part.  Accordingly  the  hypothesis  of  a 
later  revision  of  the  Sam  in  the  light  of  the  Temple  text 
can  no  longer  be  dismissed  as  improbable. 

12  (Driver’s  P  5).  “In  Nu  xviii  21-24  the  tithe  is 
assigned  to  the  Levites,  who  in  their  turn  (v  20-28)  pay 

right  forefoot  shall  be  thine.”  The  ”  pure  ”  seems  to  go  back  to 
a  mistaking  of  Kada  for  xadapa.  Apparently,  however,  this  was  an 
Insertion  In  the  Greek  from  which  the  text  was  taken;  and  It  was 
understood  what  the  priest's  due  had  originally  been. 

^  Some  other  variants  point  towards  textual  change  as  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  present  form  of  this  section.  In  Nu  xvlll  8,  LXX  has 
“  from  all  holy  things  ”  —  not,  as  MT,  “  even  all.”  Striking  con¬ 
firmation  Is  further  provided  by  Neh  x  37  (36).  Here  the  repeti¬ 
tion  of  “  firstlings  of  our  cattle  ”  by  ”  firstlings  of  our  herd  and 
our  flock  ”  Is  suspicious,  and  savors  of  an  addition.  HP  71  lacks 
the  addition,  stopping  with  the  words  ”  as  it  is  written  in  the 
Law.” 
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a  tenth  to  the  priests :  in  Dt  it  is,  in  two  years  out  of  three, 
to  be  consnine<i  by  the  offerer  and  his  household  at  a  sacred 
feast  (xiv  23),  and,  in  the  third  year  to  be  applied  to  the 
relief  of  the  poor  (xiv  28  f.)  — in  both  cases  the  members 
of  the  priestly  tribe  sharing;  only  together  with  other  des¬ 
titute  persons  in  the  offerer’s  bounty.” 

The  idea  that  Nu  xviii  21  ff.  could  be  the  work  of  an 
original  lawgiver  binding  the  Israelites  to  bring  a  tithe 
suffers  from  the  same  technical  difficulty  as  the  corre¬ 
sponding  view  as  to  firstlings.  Accordingly  some  years  ago 
I  suggested  that  the  passage  referred  only  to  “  the  tithe  of 
the  children  of  Israel  which  they  lieave,”  i.  e.  applied  only 
to  the  third-year  tithe.  There  are,  however,  difficulties  in 
this  view;  and,  having  regard  to  what  we  have  seen  in  the 
case  of  the  other  dues,  I  now  think  it  more  probable  that 
the  text  of  Nu  has  undergone  alteration.  The  greatest  dif¬ 
ficulty  was  experienced  after  the  exile  in  inducing  the  Is¬ 
raelites  to  pay  a  tithe  to  the  Levites,  and  the  Biblical  pas¬ 
sages  bearing  on  the  matter  are  very  suggestive.  The 
cause  of  the  change  appears  to  lie  in  the  alteration  in  the 
position  of  the  Levites. 

As  we  have  seen,  they  were  originally  sacred  porters, 
who  (probably  after  the  Korah  rebellion)  had  conferred 
on  them  aU  the  rights  and  duties  of  priests  except  certain 
matters  within  the  veil  and  relating  to  the  altar.  On  the 
original  wording  of  Dt  xviii  6-8  they  would,  on  coming  to 
minister  at  the  capital,  share  in  the  priestly  dues.  In  the 
country  they  would  enjoy  the  triennial  tithe,  the  Levitical 
cities,  the  right  to  share  in  certain  pilgrimage  festivities, 
and  whatever  might  come  to  them  from  the  Israelite’s 
charity,  together  with  any  dues  paid  for  the  performance 
of  the  priestly  duties  they  discharged  in  the  country.  In 
the  whole  preexilic  period  the  Law  stood  thus,  the  only  im¬ 
portant  change  being  the  transfer  of  the  high  priesthood 
from  the  family  of  Aaron  to  the  Levitical  non-priestly 
family  of  Zadok.  Ezekiel,  however,  laid  it  down  that  the 
Levites  who  had  been  unfaithful  should  forfeit  the  full 
priestly  right,  and  exercise  an  inferior  ministry  (chap. 
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xliv).^  Consequently  they  were  no  longer  entitled  to 
portions  to  eat,  and  there  was  no  enactment  in  the  Law 
which  would  provide  adequate  subsistence  for  them. 

At  this  point  two  passages  on  tithes  should  be  quoted 

“  Will  a  man  rob  God  ?  yet  ye  rob  me.  But  ye  say, 
Wherein  have  we  robbed  thee?  In  tithes  and  offerings. 
Ye  are  cursed  with  the  curse;  for  ye  rob  me,  even  this 
whole  nation.  Bring  ye  the  whole  tithe  into  the  store¬ 
house,  that  there  mav  be  meat  in  mine  house”  (Mai  iii  8- 
10a). 

“  And  I  perceived  that  the  portions  of  the  Levites  had 
not  been  given  them ;  so  that  the  Levites  and  the  singers, 
that  did  the  work,  were  fled  every  one  to  his  field.  Tlien 
contended  I  with  the  rulers,  and  said.  Why  is  the  house  of 
God  forsaken?  And  I  gathered  them  together,  and  set 
them  in  their  place.  Then  brought  all  Judah  the  tithe  of 
the  corn  and  the  wine  and  the  oil  unto  the  treasuries  ” 
(Neh  xiii  10-12). 

It  is  clear  that  both  those  passages  differ  essentially 
from  Dt.  The  idea  of  bringing  the  whole  vegetable  tithe 
to  the  temple  treasurehouse  for  the  Levites  is  entirely  in¬ 
consistent  with  any  fair  reading  of  Dt  xiv;  and  the  expla¬ 
nation  that  two  (or  in  the  third  year  even  three)  tithes 
were  commanded  by  the  Law  is  purely  harmonistic.  That 
such  a  provision  had  become  necessary  may  be  granted. 
It  is,  however,  impossible  not  to  understand  the  attitude 
of  the  people  who  refused  to  accept  this  innovation,  and  it 
is  not  surprising  to  find  that  these  passages  witness  to  the 
difficulty  with  which  it  was  enforced. 

There  is  yet  another  passage  that  calls  for  mention ;  but 
unfortunately  the  text  is  in  a  very  unsatisfactory  con<li- 
tion,  and  the  variants  in  HI*  make  it  probable  that  when 
the  larger  Cambridge  LXX  appears,  large  portions  will  be 
found  to  be  additions  —  viz.  Neh  x  38-40  (LXX,  37-39). 
In  the  MT,  part  of  that  passage  contemplates  —  not  a 
bringing  of  the  whole  tithe  by  the  people  to  the  temple 
treasury  but  —  a  tithing  by  the  Levites  in  the  country 
towns,  under  the  safeguard  of  priestly  inspection,  and  a 
subsequent  transport  of  the  tithes  by  the  Levites.  On  the 

*  PS,  pp.  277  ff. 
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other  hand,  the  words  “  and  a  tithe  of  our  land  to  the 
Levites  ”  (ver.  38)  seem  to  imply  the  theory  of  Xeh  xiii  and 
to  conflict  with  the  end  of  the  verse.  They  are,  however, 
wanting  in  HP  71.  This  passage  does  not  necessarily  re¬ 
flect  a  view  that  tallies  in  all  respects  with  that  of  Neh 
xiii. 

Now  it  is  with  this  later  view,  that  a  complete  tithe  is 
to  be  given  to  the  Levites,  that  the  present  text  of  Nu  xviii 
agrees.  Bearing  in  mind  the  clear  language  of  l)t,  the  dif¬ 
ficulty  of  supposing  that  any  original  lawgiver  would  in¬ 
troduce  a  fresh  tax  in  this  way,  the  fact  that  in  two  other 
matters  our  textual  witnesses  suggest  the  relatively  late 
adoption  of  readings  that  benefited  the  priesthood,  and 
the  completely  changed  position  of  the  Levites  after  the 
exile  as  a  result  of  EzekiePs  activity,  I  venture  to  think 
that  in  all  probability  Nu  xviii  has  undergone  alteration.  If 
a  provision  giving  the  priest  the  breast  and  right  thigh  of  a 
firstling  could  be  altered  into  a  gift  of  the  whole  animal, 
then  surely  a  gift  of  an  entire  tithe  may  go  back  to  an 
earlier  text  dealing  with  the  limited  portions  of  the  tithe 
that  would  fall  to  the  Levite  under  the  law  of  Dt.  This  of 
course  is  a  mere  conjecture.  The  alteration,  if  alteration 
there  has  been,  is  now  represented  in  all  our  witnesses. 
Either  it  was  made  by  Nehemiah’s  covenant,  to  which  the 
text  of  Nu  has  been  accommodated,  or  else  the  alteration  is 
earlier  and  was  sanctioned  by  the  covenant.  In  favor  of 
the  conjecture  two  considerations  may  be  urged:  (1)  It  is 
entirely  in  line  with  the  evidence  in  otlier  passages;  ami 
(2)  all  the  other  supposed  discrepancies  between  Dt  and 
the  earlier  books  rest  on  mere  mistakes  of  interpretation 
or  t^^xtual  corruption.^ 

'  Lev  xxvii  32  f.  recognizes  an  animal  tithe.  This  was  a  pre- 
Mosaic  institution;  for  Jacob,  whose  wealth  consisted  of  animals, 
had  instituted  the  tithe  (Gen  xxviii  2).  Under  the  Mosaic  law  the 
tithe  animals  would  be  withdrawn  from  ordinary  use  and  sac¬ 
rificed  locally.  There  is  no  command  to  bring  them  to  the  capital. 

O.  Elssfeldt’s  Erstlinge  und  Zehnten  Im  Alten  Testament  (1917) 
is  painstaking,  but  suffers  from  the  adoption  of  the  documentary 
and  evolutionary  theories  and  neglect  of  textual  criticism. 
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That  completes  Driver’s  legal  arguments.  They  make  a 
very  strong  case  against  the  MT  of  Nu  xviii  and  a  couple 
of  glosses,  but  they  do  not  raise  even  the  shadow  of  a  pre¬ 
sumption  against  the  Mosaic  authenticity  of  the  Deuter- 
onomic  speeches. 

Konig’s  “  Deuteronomium  ”  (p.  iri)  makes  two  otlier  points. 
In  Dt  xvi  8  all  labor  is  prohibited  on  the  seventh  day  of  the 
Feast  of  Unleavened  Bread.  In  Lev  xxiii  8b  and  Nu  xxviii 
25b,  only  servile  work  is  prohibited.  That  is  true  of  MT, 
but  the  Greek  cursives  show  that  both  the  latter  half- 
verses  are  due  to  late  legal  glossing.  In  Lev  xxiii  8,  d  n 
omit  the  half  verse;  in  Nu  xxviii  25,  bo  reads  simply,  “And 
the  seventh  day  shall  be  a  holy  convocation.”  These  anno¬ 
tations  are  due  to  later  refinements. 

Konig  also  says  that  in  Dt  xvi  15  the  Feast  of  Booths 
has  only  seven  days,  but  in  Lev  xxviii  36  and  Nu  xxix  35 
it  has  eight.  That  is  an  error.  Lev  xxiii  34  and  Nu  xxix 
12  both  distinctly  limit  the  Feast  of  Booths,  i.e.  the  pil¬ 
grimage  festival,  to  seven  days.  The  eighth  day  was 
neither  part  of  the  pilgrimage  festival  nor  a  feast  of 
booths.  The  Israelite  was  under  no  duty  either  to  vary 
his  food  or  his  habitation  or  to  celebrate  it  at  the  capital.' 

Driver  relied  on  a  number  of  arguments  from  silence. 
These  were  answered  by  me  on  pages  170  ff.  of  PS  and  have 
consequently  been  jettisoned  en  bloc  by  Konig.  Driver 
then  adduces  some  minor  considerations  (p.  xlii). 

It  is  probably  true  that  the  expression  “  unto  this  day  ” 
in  Dt  iii  14  could  not  have  been  used  by  Moses;  but  on 
page  55  Driver  himself  admits  that  verses  14-17  “  are  not 
an  original  part  of  the  text  of  Dt  but  have  been  inserted 
by  a  later  hand.”  The  presence  of  commentary  of  this 
character  merely  throws  into  relief  the  absence  of  post- 
Mosaic  touches  in  the  original  text  of  the  speeches.  An 
argument  is  also  founded  on  the  use  of  the  phrase  “  at  that 
time”  in  ii  34;  iii  4,  8,  12,  18,  21,  23,  for  events  that  had 
occurred  within  some  months  of  the  date  of  the  speech. 
In  part  this  is  due  to  the  faulty  Massoretic  reading  “  fifth  ” 
^  See,  further,  the  argument  In  PS,  pp,  191-193. 
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for  “  first  ”  in  Nu  xxxiii  38.^  But  the  real  answer  is  that 
nobody  but  a  contemporary  Hebrew  could  say  what 
length  of  time  was  necessary  to  justify  the  use  of  such 
a  phrase.  In  reality  Driver  is  here  attempting  to  force  the 
Hebrew  language  of  three  thousand  odd  years  ago  into  the 
molds  into  which  modern  English  has  run.  That  is  utterly 
unscientific. 

“  Chapters  v  3  and  xi  2-7  point  in  the  same  direction. 
The  writer,  though  aware  as  a  fact  (viii  2,  4)  of  the  40 
years’  wanderings,  does  not  appear  fully  to  realize  the 
length  of  the  interval,  ami  identifies  those  whom  he  ad¬ 
dresses  with  the  generation  that  came  out  of  Egypt  in  a 
manner  which  betrays  that  he  is  not  speaking  as  a  con¬ 
temporary"  ”  (p.  xlii). 

Driver  does  not  seem  to  have  thought  this  out.  While  it  is 
true  that  all  the  men  of  20  years  and  upwards  at  the  time 
of  the  defeat  of  the  southern  invasion  had  died  by  the  end 
of  the  period  of  wandering,  it  must  be  remembered  that 
this  was  not  the  case  with  the  youths  under  that  age. 
Such  events  as  the  hurried  night  flight  and  the  giving  of 
the  Law  at  Sinai  might  even  impress  themselves  on  chil¬ 
dren  who  were  very  young.^  They  would  certainly  never 
be  forgotten  by  boys  of  five  or  six.  These  would  be  only 
about  45  at  the  end  of  the  wanderings,  and  a  man  who  was 
then  58  would  have  been  18  at  the  time  of  the  Exodus. 
Practically  all  the  men  in  the  forties  and  fifties,  who  were 
doubtless  the  elders  and  leaders  of  the  people,  would  have 
recollections  of  greater  or  less  volume  and  distinctness 
to  which  the  appeal  is  made. 

The  antiquarian  notices  in  ii  10  ff.  are  of  course  due  to  a 
commentator. 

“  The  expression,  ‘  when  ye  came  forth  out  of  Egypt  ’ 
...  in  xxiii  5  (4),  of  an  incident  quite  at  the  evd  of  the 
40  years’  wanderings  (cf.  iv  45b,  46b),  could  not  have  been 
used  naturally  by  Hoses,  s])eaking  less  than  six  months 
afterwards,  but  testifies  to  the  writer  of  a  later  age,  when 
the  40  years  had  dwindled  to  a  point.” 

"See  BS,  Oct.  1919,  pp.  478-480. 

*The  present  writer  remembers  one  incident  that  occurred  when 
he  was  exactly  two  years  old. 
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This  rests  on  a  misunderstanding.  The  expression  occurs 
in  a  law  relating  to  the  tenth  generation  of  would-be  pros¬ 
elytes,  and  the  language  is  colored  by  this.  The  lawgiver 
here  naturally  falls  into  the  point  of  view  of  the  people 
living  at  that  time,  who  could  not  have  used  such  an  ex¬ 
pression  as  “  in  our  daj^s  ”  to  refer  to  the  Mosaic  age. 

An  argument  is  based  on  the  use  of  the  words  “  beyond 
Jordan  ”  for  the  country  east  of  the  river  in  Dt  i  1,  5 ;  iii 
8;  iv  41,  46,  47,  49.  It  seems  to  me  unquestionable  that  we 
must  draw  a  distinction  between  two  different  usages  — 
the  expression  “  beyond  Jordan,”  in  combination  icith  some 
further  geographical  qualification,  and  the  same  expression 
used  absolutely.  The  former  gives  no  clue  to  the  speaker’s 
position.  It  is  a  phrase  embracing  the  whole  of  the  coun¬ 
try  lying  on  one  side  of  the  Jordan.  “Across  tiie  Jordan 
eastwards  (w'estwards)”  means  the  territory  lying  on  the 
east  (west)  of  the  Jordan.  This  may  be  proved  from 
Josh  xii,  where  we  find  “  across  the  Jordan  eastward  ”  in 
verse  1,  and  “  across  the  Jordan  westward  ”  in  7.  I  im¬ 
agine  that  nobody  would  argue  from  these  phrases  that 
verse  1  was  composed  on  the  west  of  the  river  and  7  on  the 
east.  This  accounts  for  the  usage  in  these  passages  of  Dt. 
On  the  other  hand,  where  the  expression  “  beyond  Jordan  ” 
is  used  loithout  any  further  definition,  it  means  the  side  of 
the  Jordan  remote  from  the  speaker  or  writer,  i.e.  West 
Palestine  if  spoken  in  the  East,  and  vice  versa.  It  is  so 
employed  of  West  Palestine  in  Dt  iii  20,  25;  xi  30,  by 
Moses  speaking  on  the  East. 

Then  Driver  relies  on  the  law  regarding  the  place  of 
sacrifice.  This  has  been  answered  at  great  length  in  the 
sixth  chapter  of  EPC  and  the  BS  for  April,  1919.  Kdnig ' 
is  distinctly  nearer  to  my  position,  but  has  not  made  a 
thorough  study  of  those  discussions.  Hence  he  is  still 
under  the  influence  of  errors  I  have  refuted.  On  the  tent 
of  meeting,  he  may  be  referred  to  my  reply  to  him.^  What 
answer  could  he  make  to  the  following:  Do  you  really  be- 

*  Op.  cit.,  pp.  14  f. 

*BS,  Oct.  1914,  pp.  596-607. 
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lieve  that  the  tent  of  Ex  xxxiii  7-11  was  the  covering  of  the 
Ark  and  that  consequently  Moses  was  in  the  habit  of  leav¬ 
ing  it  bared  and  unguarded  when  he  took  the  tent  outside 
the  camp  for  his  own  purposes? 

Ten  considerations  are  adduced  by  Driver  (pp.  xlv  ff.)  to 
date  l)t.  One  has  already  been  refuted,  viz.  the  sup- 
pose<l  differences  between  its  laws  and  Ex  xxi-xxiii.  Five 
others  (Nos.  5,  0,  7,  9,  and  10)  have  no  probative  force 
whatever.  All  are  subjective.  Some  professor  says,  “  Moses 
could  not  have  written  or  thought  like  this,  or  have  fore¬ 
seen  that”;  and  thereupon  this  dictum  is  copied  into 
one  book  after  another  as  the  latest  and  most  infallible 
truth.  The  law  of  the  kingdom  (Driver’s  2)  is  peculiar 
to  the  later  texts.  I  have  shown  elsewhere  ^  that  the  king 
was  unknown  to  the  LXX.  It  is  true  that  in  Dt  xvii 
8-13  “  the  constitution  of  the  supreme  tribunal  is  not  pre¬ 
scribed  but  represented  as  already  knoicn”  (Driver’s  3). 
That  is  because  it  had  been  working  for  many  years.  In 
the  first  instance  Moses  sat  alone  in  this  capacity,  but 
later  we  find  him  with  associates.-  Driver  urges  (No.  4) 
that  the  forms  of  idolatry  alluded  to,  especially  the  wor¬ 
ship  of  the  host  of  heaven  (iv  19;  xvii  3),  point  to  a  date 
not  earlier  than  the  second  half  of  the  8th  century  b.  c. 
But  the  worship  of  the  sun  and  moon  in  Canaan  is  admit¬ 
tedly  ancient.  We  do  not  know  whether  Astarte  was  as¬ 
sociated  with  the  planet  Venus,  but  in  any  case  star  wor¬ 
ship  was  very  ancient  in  Babylonia,  whence  the  Hebrews 
had  come,®  and  we  know  that  in  Israel  the  host  of  heaven 
were  regarded  as  supernatural  beings.  “  I  beheld  the 
Eternal  sitting  on  his  throne,  and  all  the  host  of  heaven 
stood  by  him  on  his  right  and  on  his  left”  (1  K  xxii  19). 
The  antiquity  of  this  conception  is  attested  by  the  divine 
title  “  Baal  of  hosts,”  which,  as  the  variants  show,  has 

‘See  PS,  pp.  158 ff. 

®  See  at  length  BS,  Oct,  1914,  pp.  596-607,  where  the  growth 
of  the  institution  is  fully  traced. 

^  See  J.  Hehn,  Die  biblische  und  die  babylonische  Gottesidee 
(1913),  pp.  5f. 
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been  removed  from  the  Hebrew  of  Ex  xxxii  27;  Josh  vi  17; 
Jud  xvi  28.  It  is  only  necessary  to  read  the  whole  of  l)t 
iv  19  to  see  that  it  is  aimed  at  all  possible  rival  cults. 
Lastly,  it  is  asked  (Driver’s  8),  whether,  if  Isaiah  had 
known  of  Dt  xvi  22,  prohibiting  the  erection  of  an  obelisk, 
he  would  have  adopted  it  (xix  19)  as  a  symbol  of  the  fu¬ 
ture  conversion  of  Egy^d  to  the  true  faith?  The  answer 
is  easy.  Long  before  Moses,  there  had  existed  a  form  of 
covenant  made  with  a  pillar,  an  altar,  and  sacrifices  (Gen 
xxxi).  This  form  was  adopted  at  SSinai.  Isaiah  uses  tech¬ 
nical  language  to  explain  that  Egypt  shall  be  as  com¬ 
pletely  God’s  people  as  Israel,  which  ha<l  become  so  by 
virtue  of  the  token  covenant  with  Abraham  and  the  wit¬ 
ness  or  pillar  covenant  at  8inai.  Altar  and  pillar,  token 
and  witness,  sacrifice,  oblation,  and  vow,  therefore  appear 
in  this  passage  (ver.  19-24),  with  the  result  that  Egypt  be¬ 
comes  God’s  people.^  And  then  Driver  asks  whether 
Isaiah  could  have  said  (xxii  12)  that  God  called  to  a  prac¬ 
tice  (of  making  baldness)  prohibited  in  Dt  xiv  1  if  he  had 
known  that  passage.  He  has  mistaken  the  meaning  of  the 
prohibition.  “  Ye  shall  not  make  baldness  between  your 
eyes  ”  cannot  refer  either  to  the  shaving  of  the  head  or  to 
shaving  of  hair  generally.  The  legislator  must  be  taken  to 
mean  what  he  has  said,  and  to  prohibit  the  shaving  of  por¬ 
tions  of  the  eyebrows  nearest  to  the  nose.  I*resuinably 
there  was  a  contemporary  custom  of  inflicting  this  disfig¬ 
urement  as  a  sign  of  mourning.  Now  there  was  another 
custom  of  shaving  the  head  (Ezk  vii  18).  It  is  to  this  that 
Mic  i  16;  Jer  xvi  6  refer.  When,  therefore,  Isaiah  speaks 
of  the  Lord  calling  to  shaving  without  specifying  the  part 
to  be  shaved,  the  natural  inference  is  that  he  is  referring 
to  such  shaving  as  was  customary  and  lawful,  not  to  such 
as  was  unlawful. 

Various  attempts  have  been  made  to  divide  Dt  into  sin¬ 
gular  and  plural  sources.  These  merely  show  their  authors 
to  be  incapable  of  sympathizing  with  Hebrew  methods  of 
expression. 

’  See  at  length  SBL,  chap.  11. 
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Driver  had  an  argument  from  style  comprising,  inter 
alia,  70  numbered  paragraphs  (pp.  Ixxviiiff.)*  An  answer 
to  this  will  be  found  in  PS,  pp.  195  ff.  Konig  has  read 
that,  and  as  a  result  has  reduced  his  argument  from  style 
to  seven  considerations,  or  less  than  one  tenth.  In  reply 
to  him  it  may  be  said  that  the  Hebrew  word  for  “  I  ”  used 
in  I)t  is  due  to  rhetorical  considerations.  So  are  the 
phrases  “  observe  to  do  ”  and  “  with  thy  whole  heart  and 
thy  whole  soul.”  These  are  eminently  suitable  in  speeches 
of  this  character,  but  would  not  be  in  place  in,  let  us  say, 
Gen  i.  The  preference  for  the  verbal  ending  -fin  is  proba¬ 
bly  to  be  attributed  to  the  same  cause,  but  it  may  also  be 
due  to  better  textual  transmission.^  Dt  uses  “  Horeb,”  not 
“  Sinai,”  in  the  speeches ;  but  a  study  of  the  occurrences  of 
the  two  names  in  the  l‘ent  shows  that  they  are  not  synon¬ 
ymous.  Horeb  was  the  name  of  the  whole  range,  and  the 
Israelites  were  in  Horeb.  The  actual  peak  of  the  giving 
of  the  Law  was  Sinai.  Moses  ascended  Mount  Sinai  while 
the  people  remained  in  otlier  parts  of  Horeb.  The  Pent 
does  not  use  the  words  promiscuously,  but  varies  its  choice 
according  to  the  meaning  to  be  expressed.  Dt  uses 
only  for  tribe  (about  19  times) ;  while  Nu  employs  this 
word  only  5  times  andnco  in  about  107  cases.  I  think  that 
the  Nu  phenomena  are  partly  due  to  rewriting  and  com¬ 
mentary,  but  it  is  easy  to  see  that  in  speeches  a  particular 
term  might  be  preferred  for  reasons  of  euphony.  The 
technical  term  “  cities  of  refuge  ”  is  used  in  Nu  xxxv  9  ff. 
and  not  in  Dt.  That  amounts  to  saying  that  in  a  techni¬ 
cal  passage  the  apt  term  is  used  while  it  is  avoided  in 
popular  speeches  and  narratives.  That,  then,  is  also  de- 
voi<l  of  probative  force.  The  middle  books  use  the  phrase 
“  he  shall  be  cut  off  from  among  his  people,”  while  Dt  says, 
“  Thou  shalt  remove  the  evil  from  thj’  midst  ” ;  but  the 
difference  is  the  same  as  that  which  leads  a  man  to  speak 
of  a  deep  valley  when  he  is  on  the  mountain,  but  a  high 
mountain  when  he  is  in  the  valley.  In  formulating  the 

>Seo  BS.  Oct.  1914.  pp.  620  ff. 

Vol.  LXXVII.  No.  305.  6 
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ordinary'  law  the  penalty  is  specified  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  offender:  in  speaking  to  the  people,  stress  is 
laid  on  the  action  they  are  to  take.  That  is  all,  and  it  is 
difficult  to  understand  how  such  an  argument  ever  came 
to  be  advanced. 

Thus  when  we  carefully  examine  the  arguments  that 
have  been  collected  in  the  work  of  more  than  a  century 
of  criticism,  we  find  that  not  a  shadow  of  a  case  can  be 
made  against  the  authenticity  of  the  Mosaic  speeches.^ 

‘  Lack  of  space,  unfortunately,  prevents  my  dealing  with  the 
positive  evidence  of  date.  On  this  I  would  refer  to  OP,  SBL,  EPC, 
PS,  passim;  the  International  Standard  Bible  Encyclopaedia,  s.vv. 
“Pentateuch”  and  “Deuteronomy”;  J.  S.  Griffiths,  The  Problem 
of  Deuteronomy  (1911),  pp.  97-105;  J.  Orr,  The  Problem  of  the 
Old  Testament,  pp.  255-270;  Murray’s  Illustrated  Bible  Dictionary 
(1908),  s.v.  “Law  In  OT.” 


BIBLE  AUTHORS  AND  THE  IMAGINATION 


FRANCIS  B.  DENIO,  D.D.,  BANGOR,  MAINE 

In  the  volume  “  Value  of  the  Classics,”  recently  pub- 
lisheil  by  the  Princeton  Univei*sity,  the  following  state¬ 
ment  occurs :  “  The  Bible  and  Shakespeare  apart,  there  is 
no  more  potent  means  of  mental  culture  and  spiritual  up¬ 
lift  than  is  furnished  by  Greek  literature.”  It  is  to  be 
desire<l  that  the  primacy  of  the  Bible  as  a  literature  thus 
recognized  be  also  recognized  in  our  institutions  of  learn¬ 
ing,  and  that  it  be  studied  as  a  literature.  There  is  no 
fear  that  its  religious  value  will  not  take  care  of  itself 
when  a  free  chance  is  given  to  it. 

The  whole  Bible  is  one  body  of  literature.  The  New 
Testament  is  not  a  part  of  the  Greek  literature.  It  is  not 
treateil  as  such  in  histories  of  Greek  literature.  They  do 
not  always  mention  it.  The  words  of  the  New  Testament 
are  derived  from  the  Greek  language,  but  its  thought  is  a 
continuation  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures.  Both  parts  of  the 
Bible  arose  in  the  same  race.  They  both  are  the  expression 
of  one  spirit  and  of  one  philosophy  of  life.  They  both 
came  out  of  a  life  molded  by  the  Redemptive  Spirit  of  God. 
The  Bible  as  a  whole  is  the  classical  literature  of  Israel. 
It  exhibits  the  more  important  marks  of  a  great  literature 
in  the  highest  degree.  It  is  a  literature  full  of  life  and  of 
power,  personal  power.  This  power  is  universal  and 
permanent.  It  survives  the  shock  of  translation  more 
fully  than  other  literatures.  It  kindles  intellectual  activ¬ 
ity.  It  calls  forth  a  dignity  of  thought,  a  sobriety  of  taste, 
and  a  sanity  of  judgment  to  a  degree  unsurpassed  by 
other  literatures.  It  has  power  to  create  literatures. 

In  the  divine  economy  the  production  of  this  literature 
was  by  means  of  the  same  mental  functions  by  which 
other  literatures  have  been  produceil.  As  in  other  litera¬ 
tures  the  matter  centereil  around  human  experience  and 
included  the  philosophy  of  that  experience.  The  form  and 
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expression  of  the  literature  were  due,  as  in  other  litera¬ 
tures,  to  the  mental  activities  that  we  group  under  the 
word  “  imagination.”  The  words  of  Lowell  are  as  true 
of  the  Bible  as  of  any  literatui*e:  “  Imagination,  as  we  have 
said,  has  more  virtue  to  keej)  a  book  alive  than  any  other 
single  faculty.  Burke  is  rescued  from  the  usual  doom  of 
authors,  because  his  learning,  his  experience,  his  sagacity 
are  rimmed  with  a  halo  by  this  bewitching  light  behind  the 
intellectual  eye  from  the  highest  heaven  of  the  brain. 
Shakespeare  has  impregnated  his  common  sense  with  the 
steady  glow  of  it,  and  answers  the  mood  of  youth  and  age, 
of  high  and  low,  immortal  as  the  dateless  substance  of  the 
soul  he  wrought  in.” 

The  imagination  has  a  twofold  function :  the  inner  ac¬ 
tivities  of  imaging  to  the  self,  and  that  of  uttering  in 
words  what  has  been  imaged.  Before  Amos  expressed  the 
insignificance  ot  Israel  after  the  coming  disaster,  he  had 
already  pictured  it  in  his  mind :  iii.  12,  “  As  the  shepherd 
rescueth  out  of  the  mouth  of  the  lion  two  legs,  or  a  piece 
of  an  ear,  so  shall  the  children  of  Israel  be  rescued  that 
sit  in  Samaria  in  the  corner  of  a  couch.”  The  simile  is 
drawn  from  the  experiences  of  a  shepherd  such  as  still  oc¬ 
cur  in  the  Lebanon.  So  also  Hosea  v.  12  pictures  and  ex¬ 
presses  the  unseen  and  unsuspected  processes  of  the 
divine  judgment :  “  Therefore  am  I  unto  Ephraim  as  a  moth, 
and  to  the  house  of  Judah  as  rottenness.” 

These  expressions  are  vivid.  But  first  of  all  the  image 
was  vivid.  Such  vividness  comes  to  pass  in  consequence 
of  the  intensity  of  the  author’s  feelings.  In  the  case  of 
Amos  there  was  an  intense  desire  that  Israel  should  for¬ 
sake  its  sin  and  return  to  Jehovah.  His  emotion  which 
found  most  full  expression  was  detestation  of  evil  doing. 
This  is  expressed  in  no  more  striking  manner  than  when  he 
images  the  animalism  of  the  upperclass  women  of  Hamaria 
by  addressing  them  as  cows  of  Bashan  (iv.  1).  Barely 
does  an  author  unveil  his  feelings  so  fully  as  did  Hosea. 
His  chief  emotion  is  over  the  waywardness  of  Israel.  He 
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enters  into  the  divine  grief  as  he  represents  Jehovah  as 
saying 

"How  shall  I  give  thee  up,  Ephraim? 

How  shall  I  cast  thee  off,  Israel? 

How  shall  I  make  thee  as  Admah? 

How  shall  I  set  thee  as  Zeboim? 

My  heart  is  turned  within  me. 

My  compassions  are  kindled  together”  (Hos.  xi.  8). 

Out  of  these  intense  emotions  came  intensity  of  moral 
conviction  and  power  of  imagination.  In  each  case  the 
emotion  rested  in  a  mighty  conviction  of  certain  spiritual 
facts  of  surpassing  importance.  With  Amos  it  was  God’s 
righteous  claims  upon  Israel  for  its  obedience.  Hosea 
had  the  same  conviction  suffused  with  a  sense  of  the  divine 
love  and  human  ingratitude. 

Another  function,  called  that  of  imagination,  is  the 
entrance  into  the  experience  of  others  without  actually  hav¬ 
ing  the  experience.  It  is  apt  to  be  coupled  with  a  broad 
sympathy  with  all  that  is  human,  as  in  Shakespeare;  so 
that  he  is  able  to  represent  an  lago  with  understanding, 
and  so  that  the  reader  also  understands  him.  This  func¬ 
tion  of  the  imagination  made  the  Book  of  Job  possible. 
It  is  the  condition  of  all  that  is  dramatic  in  that  book. 
If  the  Book  of  Canticles  is  a  drama,  this  activity  of  the 
imagination  made  it  possible.  These  are  the  nearest  to 
dramas  found  in  the  Old  Testament.  There  are  dramatic 
touches  in  the  prophets  where  they  quote  the  words  of 
opponents,  as  in  the  colloquy  between  Amaziah  and  Amos 
in  Amos  vii.  10-17,  and  in  the  quotations  and  retorts  in 
Mai.  i.  and  ii.  These  are  dramas  in  fact,  and  not  as  lit¬ 
erary  creation.  So  also  is  the  narrative  in  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  often  presented  dramatically,  and  is  thus  more  vivid 
than  the  mere  recounting  of  facts.  Selection  is  made 
from  facts  and  they  are  presented  in  a  dramatic  way. 

This  function  of  the  imagination  is  exercised  to  the 
height  of  its  capacity  in  entering  into  the  mind  of  God. 
With  the  sense  of  the  surpassing  height  of  the  ways  of  God 
and  of  his  thoughts,  the  prophet  must  ever  strive  wdth  his 
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power  of  sympathetic  imagination  to  apprehend  the 
thought  and  meaning  of  that  which  was  wholly  outside  the 
experience  of  men  (Isa.  Iv.  8,  9).  The  experience  (Isa.  1. 
4,  5)  attributed  to  J:he  Servant  of  Jehovah,  the  prophet 
understood  in  part  from  his  own  life,  but  only  in  part. 
It  was  the  reaching  out  of  the  soul  so  as  to  “  exceed  its 
grasp.”  It  was  not  to  the  purpose  of  the  prophet  to  dram¬ 
atize  the  life  of  the  sinner.  He  understood  it  partly  in¬ 
deed  by  experience,  and  partly"  by  this  power  of  imagina¬ 
tion.  By  means  of  this  the  prophet  was  able  to  see  the 
course  and  result  of  sin  in  human  life  without  the  actual 
experience  of  all  its  details  of  any  particular  type  of  sin, 
or  all  the  varieties  of  sin.  Some  men  must  sin  and  go  to 
the  bitter  end  before  they  can  take  in  its  nature  and 
power.  Not  so  with  Amos,  Hosea,  and  their  successors 
among  the  literary  prophets.  They  saw  that  unbridled 
self-indulgence,  disregard  of  justice  and  of  the  rights  of 
the  defenseless,  were  so  inconsistent  with  a  well-ordered 
society  that  they  were  powerless  to  avert  disaster  (Amos 
vi.  1-11;  Hosea  vii. ;  Isa.  x.,  and  many  other  passages). 
This  is  the  fact  both  as  to  the  noniial  processes  of  history 
and  as  to  the  mind  of  God. 

Somewhat  akin  to  the  discriminating  and  sympathetic 
imagination  which  enters  into  the  experience  and  mind  of 
others  is  the  imagination  of  insight.  It  is  insight  into  the 
meaning  of  facts,  of  character,  and  of  events.  In  narra¬ 
tive  it  appears  as  the  dramatic  sense  which  perceives  the 
revelation  of  character  in  the  deeds  of  men  which  are  nar¬ 
rated.  It  divines  the  motives,  and  discerns  which  words 
are  significant  utterances  as  revealing  character  and  pur¬ 
poses.  It  perceives  that  in  conduct  which  explains  the 
result  of  the  career  of  a  man,  or  of  a  people.  This  is  one 
of  the  reasons  why  the  narratives  of  the  Old  Testament 
have  their  perennial  power  to  interest  the  reader.  This 
insight  into  the  meaning  of  things  is  more  than  the  dra¬ 
matic  sense  of  the  narrator.  It  is  the  endowment  of  the 
prophet  for  the  interpretation  of  history.  The  intimacy 
into  which  Jehovah  had  taken  Israel  at  Sinai  required  him 
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to  punish  Israel  when  it  failed  to  live  according  to  the 
covenant.  Amos  iii.  2 :  “  You  only  have  I  known  of  all  the 
families  of  the  earth :  therefore  I  will  visit  upon  you  all 
your  iniquities.”  On  the  other  hand,  Hosea  sees  that  be¬ 
cause  of  Jehovah’s  own  character  he  will  not  manifest  the 
full  measure  of  his  reaction  against  sin  as  it  deserves 

“  I  will  not  execute  the  fierceness  of  mine  anger, 

I  will  not  return  to  destroy  Ephraim: 

For  I  am  God,  and  not  man; 

The  Holy  One  in  the  midst  of  thee; 

And  I  will  not  come  in  wrath”  (Hos.  xi.  9). 

Mere  logical  reasoning  does  not  take  in  these  comple¬ 
mentary  truths.  It  is  by  the  activity  of  the  imagination 
that  the  mind  absorbs  these  truths  so  as  to  make  them  a 
fruitful  part  of  the  philosophy  of  life.  These  two  prin¬ 
ciples  went  deeply  into  the  philosophy  of  life  held  by  the 
prophets.  Further,  tliese  principles  as  seen  by  the 
prophets  were  not  abstract  truths.  •  Rather  they  were  vis¬ 
ioned  in  concrete  illustrations  of  the  truth  or  fact.  The 
Old  Testament  prophets  did  the  most  of  their  thinking  in 
percepts,  not  in  concepts.  This  is  the  work  of  the  imag¬ 
ination,  not  of  the  strictly  logical  functions.  Amos  iv.  1 
pictures  the  heartless  oppression  of  the  poor  instead  of 
declaring  the  merciless  disposition  of  the  oppressors:  ye 
“  that  oppress  the  poor,  that  crush  the  needy.”  Hosea  xi.  8 
images  the  yearning  love  of  Jehovah  as  quoted  above. 

All  the  inner  functions  of  the  imagination  which  found 
outer  expression  as  quoted  above  have  a  common  charac¬ 
teristic  which  is  called  brooding,  i.  e.  contemplating  with 
interest.  The  mind  has  before  it  for  contemplation  all  it 
knows  of  human  life  —  its  experiences,  questions,  faiths, 
hopes,  doubts,  fears,  and  despairs,  as  well  as  other  feel¬ 
ings  of  diverse  natures  —  and  also  the  theories  of  life 
which  are  subject  to  constant  modification.  These  all 
have  personal  values.  They  are  not  seen  in  the  “  dry  light  ” 
of  the  intellect  seeking  knowledge  merely  of  objective  fact. 
Their  contemplation  is  accompanied  by  emotion ;  indeed, 
it  was  emotion  which  arousetl  the  mind  to  contemplation, 
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while  in  turn  contemplation  quickened  emotion.  In  this 
brooding  the  mind  is  stirred  to  utterance.  Here  is  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  an  impulse  which  arouses  the  action  of  the 
imagination  which  is  called  creative.  Thus  the  term 
brooding  is  a  fitting  one,  for  it  quickens  to  the  production 
of  something  living.  Under  its  inlluence  the  mind  begins 
to  see  an  ideal  of  something  to  be  expressed.  These  men¬ 
tal  processes  were  the  ones  normally  to  be  employed  in 
bringing  a  vision  before  the  mind  of  a  Hebrew  prophet, 
whether  it  came  in  the  ordinary  state  of  consciousness  or 
in  the  prophetic  ecstacy  as  to  Peter  on  the  housetop  of 
Simon  the  tanner. 

The  creative  function  of  the  imagination  is  the  highest, 
to  which  all  the  others  are  auxiliary.  In  the  brooding  the 
attention  to  a  subject  begins  to  become  fruitful.  There  is 
a  constant  imaging  of  the  object  before  the  mind,  and  at¬ 
tention  to  particular  features  of  it,  and  new  perceptions  of 
relations  actual  or  possible.  New  combinations,  then  new 
images,  come  before  the  mind.  These  new  possibilities  be¬ 
come  more  definite,  more  vivid,  interest  increases,  the  per¬ 
cept  imaging  action  of  the  imagination  is  heightened.  The 
ideal  for  expression  is  forming  and,  when  the  decision  is 
made  to  utter  the  ideal,  the  creative  process  becomes  active. 

As  has  been  seen,  back  of  all  these  processes  of  the  mind 
are  emotions  and  convictions.  The  emotions  may  be  de¬ 
scribed,  or  they  may  be  expresse<l,  or  the  convictions,  the 
facts  and  truths  causing  the  emotions,  may  be  expressed 
and  left  to  kindle  in  the  minds  of  hearers  the  emotions 
which  they  had  kindled  in  the  mind  of  the  author.  In  the 
Psalms  w’e  find  emotions  described ;  as,  in  vi.  G 

“  I  am  weary  with  my  groaning; 

Every  night  make  I  my  bed  to  swim; 

I  water  my  couch  with  my  tears.” 

See  also  xxx.  6,  9,  10.  It  is  easy  to  find  similar  expressions 
in  the  Psalms  and  in  Job.  Outside  these  books  this  fea¬ 
ture  is  not  common.  In  fact,  there  is  comparatively  little 
such  description  of  emotion.  Perhaps  no  author,  even  Jer- 
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emiah,  is  so  apt  to  give  his  emotions  direct  expression  as 
is  Hosea.  He  more  than  any  other  Old  Testament  author 
makes  known  the  fathomless  love  of  God.  For  the  most 
part  the  prophets  presente<l  to  the  min<ls  of  their  hearers 
the  facts  or  truths,  the  convictions  which  caused  their  own 
emotions.  The  ideal  which  they  had  seen  and  wishe<l  to 
present  to  the  hearers  could  not  have  its  value  for  the 
hearer  until  the  creative  imagination  should  accomplish 
for  the  hearer  what  the  brooding  imagination  had  <lone 
for  the  speaker. 

In  order  to  accomplish  this  result,  the  ideal  must  become 
definite  in  the  mind  of  the  speaker  as  some  clearly  remem¬ 
bered  fact,  the  product  of  a  vivid  memory,  the  reproductive 
imagination.  For  some  minds  this  result  is  easily  at¬ 
tained.  Oftener  it  is  otherwise.  It  may  be  necessary  to 
attempt  again  and  again  to  express  it  before  it  will  stand 
before  the  brooding  mind  as  it  neetls  to  stand,  in  order 
properly  to  convey  it  to  another  mind.  One  can  never 
make  it  clearer  to  another  mind  than  it  is  to  one’s  self. 
It  is  possible  that  a  mind  more  alert,  more  truly  creative, 
will  leaj)  from  a  suggestion  of  another  to  a  creation  after 
which  that  other  is  vainly  striving.  When  the  idea  before 
the  mind  has  become  clear,  one  must  then  decide  how  much 
of  it  to  express  and  also  which  part  of  it.  If  it  were  possi¬ 
ble  to  express  all,  the  multitude  of  details  would. so  weary 
the  mind  that  the  desired  effect  could  not  be  produced. 
The  mind  would  be  distracted  by  the  multitude  of  details. 
The  various  details  are  of  unequal  importance.  Properly 
selected  details  properly  arranged  and  properly  expressed 
will  produce  the  desired  result.  This  selection  is  the  task 
of  the  imagination,  which  has  the  insight  to  discern  those 
details  which  most  contribute  to  the  production  of  the 
feelings  of  the  speaker  and  which  should  produce  like  feel¬ 
ings  in  the  hearer.  Selective  processes  come  at  this  point. 
In  the  speeches  of  Amos  the  chief  elements  are  statements 
of  the  sins  of  the  nation,  chiefly  of  the  rulers,  and  the  dis¬ 
asters  which  were  surely  coming  as  punishment.  The  sins 
selected  for  statement  were  not  identical  in  each  speech. 
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e.g.  ii.  6-8;  iii.  9-10;  iv.  1,  l.c. ;  v.  7,  10-12;  vi.  1,  J-6;  viii. 
4—6.  Isaiah  in  chap,  i.,  “  The  Great  Arraignment,”  men¬ 
tioned  practically  all  the  sins  named  by  Amos,  but  in  far 
less  detail.  When  one  examines  all  the  speeches  of  Isaiah 
he  sees  that  an  effective  address  could  not  possibly  inchnle 
all  the  wrongdoing  of  the  people  or  of  the  rulers  in  one 
speech. 

These  considerations  begin  to  show  the  justice  of  the 
statement  of  Lowell :  “  Imagination  where  it  is  truly  cre¬ 
ative,  is  a  faculty  and  not  a  quality;  it  looks  before  ami 
after;  it  gives  the  form  that  makes  all  the  parts  work  to¬ 
gether  harmoniously  toward  a  given  end ;  its  seat  is  in  the 
higher  reason,  and  it  is  efficient  only  as  a  servant  of  the 
will.”  Again,  “  It  is  a  faculty  that  shapes,  gives  unity  of 
design  and  balanced  gravitation  of  parts.”  This  is  indeed 
the  work  of  the  creative  imagination.  Notable  illustra¬ 
tions  are  found  in  Greek  literature.  The  “  Oe<lipus  Ty- 
rannus  ”  and  the  “  Speech  on  the  Crown  ”  are  among  the 
most  perfect  products  of  the  creative  imagination.  King 
Lear,  Othello,  some  of  Burke’s  and  of  Webster’s  orations 
are  other  illustrations.  In  these  works,  and  in  works  of 
like  structure,  each  part  contributes  to  the  perfection  of 
the  whole,  is  placed  in  due  subordination  to  the  whole  and 
in  proper  coordination  with  the  other  parts.  The  earlier 
parts  prepare  for  those  which  come  after,  the  later  parts 
complete  and  crown  those  which  came  before.  Thus  the 
whole  is  a  literary  unit.  As  the  selection  and  arrange¬ 
ment  of  the  parts,  the  organization  of  the  whole,  are  the 
highest  function  of  the  imagination,  so  also  these  processes 
are  liable  to  be  most  incomplete.  If  a  writing  or  a  speech 
can  be  called  a  literary  unit,  it  is  due  to  this  organizing 
function  of  the  imagination.  The  productions  mentioned 
above  in  Greek  or  English  literature  are  illustrations  of 
major  literary  units. 

Writings  still  more  extensive  than  these  are  produced 
with  a  unifying  principle,  e.  g.  Macaulay’s  “  History  of 
England.”  The  unifying  principle  there  is  the  life  of  the 
nation,  not  the  literary  structure.  The  first  five  books  of 
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the  Bible  have  a  unity  of  that  sort.  In  both  Macaulay  and 
the  Bible  the  constructive  imagination  adopted  and  used 
that  principle  of  unity.  In  fact,  the  same  sort  of  unity 
can  be  found  in  the  narratives  of  the  Bible  from  Genesis  to 
Kings  inclusive,  considering  the  Book  of  Ruth  as  on  a  par 
with  the  story  of  Samson  as  regards  its  literary  relation 
with  the  rest.  The  largest  literary  units  in  a  proper  sense 
which  are  found  in  the  Old  Testament  are  in  the  Books  of 
Deuteronomy,  of  Job,  and  Isa.  xl.-lxvi. 

If  we  may  judge  from  the  results,  comparatively  few 
minds  are  able  to  construct  a  large  literary  unit.  We  may 
question  if  many  of  these  are  able  to  produce  such  a  unit 
within  the  mind  before  beginning  the  expression  of  it. 
Further,  however  completely  the  ideas,  leading  and  subor¬ 
dinate,  ai‘e  thought  out,  the  invention  of  the  matter  is 
greatly  stimulated  by  the  act  of  expressing  that  which  is 
already  within  the  mind.  The  very  ideas  themselves  may 
undergo  some  transformation,  and  the  ideal  of  the  whole 
may  come  to  be  modified.  A  good  illustration  of  this  may 
be  found  in  the  idea  of  the  Servant  of  Jehovah.  In  Isa. 
xli.  8  the  nation  is  called  Jehovah’s  servant.  This  occurs 
early  in  the  chapters  xl.-xlviii.,  the  leading  aim  of  which 
is  to  break  down  the  trust  of  many  exiles  in  idols,  to  estab¬ 
lish  faith  in  Jehovah,  and  to  convince  them  that  he  is  able 
to  bring  them  out  of  their  exile  and  will  surely  do  so. 
With  chap.  xlix.  the  aim  of  the  writer  changes.  “  The 
controversial  tone,  the  repeated  comparisons  between  Je¬ 
hovah  and  the  idols,  with  tlie  arguments  based  upon  them, 
disappear;  the  prophet  feels  that,  as  regards  these  points, 
he  has  made  his  position  sufficiently  secure.  For  the  same 
reason,  allusions  to  Gyrus  and  the  conquest  of  Babylon 
cease  also ;  that,  likewise,  is  now  taken  for  granted  ” 
(Driver).  The  prophet’s  apparent  desire  had  been  to 
arouse  Israel  to  the  belief  that  they  could  return  from 
exile  by  the  favor  of  Jehovah  and  also  to  decide  to  do  so. 
The  prophet  was  aware  that  little  good  can  come  to  Israel 
from  their  deliverance  unless  their  character  should 
change.  Therefore  his  lea<Iing  thought  passes  from  outer 
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deliverance  to  the  inner  transformation  needed  in  order  to 
make  the  deliverance  a  real  blessing.  Along  with  this 
change  in  the  theme  was  a  change  in  the  idea  of  the  Ser¬ 
vant.  In  chap.  xlii.  the  idea  is  based  on  that  of  xli.  8,  Is¬ 
rael;  especially  must  it  be  so  in  xlii.  18  If.,  where  it  is  an 
Israel  blind  and  deaf  to  tlie  meaning  of  Jehovah’s  deal¬ 
ings.  In  chap.  xlix.  the  idea  of  the  servant  is  se])arated 
from  the  nation  as  a  whole.  By  the  time  the  discourse 
has  reached  chap.  lii.  13  the  idea  has  become  quite  individ¬ 
ual  and  sharply  contrastefl  with  Israel.  Only  violence  in 
interpretation  and  arbitrary  manipulation  of  the  text  can 
make  the  idea  of  the  servant  here  the  same  as  in  chap, 
xli.  8. 

This  change  in  the  conception  is  an  illustration  of  what 
not  infrequently  occurs  in  the  i)rocess  of  expressing  an  ex¬ 
tended  theme,  even  when  it  was  supposed  to  be  thought  out 
with  care  and  detail.  A  writer  to  whom  form  meant  so 
much  as  to  some  of  the  classical  Greek  writers  would  re¬ 
construct  the  whole.  Reconstruction  of  Isa.  xl.-liii.  so  as 
to  make  the  earlier  and  later  ideas  of  the  Servant  identical 
would  have  destroyed  the  lesson  which  the  author  wished 
to  convey.  Artistic  unity  in  the  structure,  the  form,  was 
less  important  than  the  spiritual  values  of  the  truths 
uttered.  This  illustration  shows  why  large  literary  units 
have  no  such  place  in  the  classics  of  Israel  as  they  did  in 
those  of  Greece.  Literature  was  produced  in  Greece  to 
minister  to  enjoyment.  Both  structure  and  expression 
needed  to  be  perfect  if  a  writing  or  oral  utterance  were  to 
meet  the  demand  of  the  hearer  or  reader.  Narrative  may 
have  been  produced  in  Israel  for  entertainment  as  were  the 
stories  of  Herodotus.  Lyric  poetry  was  without  doubt  the 
expression  of  emotion  both  in  Israel  and  in  Greece.  Ora¬ 
tory  had  quite  a  different  development  in  the  two  peoples. 
The  aim,  the  structure,  and  the  expression  were  diverse. 
The  prophet  orator  had  a  message  from  his  God.  He 
seems  to  have  use<l  his  resources  of  expression  to  make 
his  utterance  effective,  but  it  does  not  seem  as  though  he 
cultivated  his  literary  art  for  any  other  purpose.  The  pro- 
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liibitioii  of  visible  representations  of  the  Deity  seems  to 
have  stunte<l  the  arts  of  sculpture  and  painting.  The 
aversion  to  these  arts,  or  at  least  the  neglect  of  them,  may 
have  contributed  to  the  neglect  to  develop  literature  as  an 
art. 

It  is  in  the  study  of  the  shorter  literary  units  that  what 
is  characteristic  of  the  imagination  in  its  creative  func¬ 
tions  is  best  exhibited  in  the  Old  Testament.  The  prophets 
excelled  in  the  utterance  of  brief  units.  They  would  have 
made  excellent  “  Four-minute  speakers.”  Take  two 
speeches  of  Amos.  His  book  begins  with  a  series  of  ut¬ 
terances  concerning  the  neighbors  of  Israel.  Those  utter¬ 
ances  name  a  single  crime  with  which  those  peoples  are 
charged,  then  the  punishment  is  announced.  When  he 
comes  to  Israel  the  accusation  names  seven  details. 
Further  the  guilt  of  the  nation  is  aggravate<l  by  ingrati¬ 
tude  for  blessings  received  and  the  refusal  rightly  to  use 
them.  This  speech  is  close<l  by  the  prediction  of  a  catas¬ 
trophe  which  no  military  power  can  avert.  In  the  speech 
of  Amos  iv.  the  arrangement  is  more  elaborate.  The 
speaker  begins  with  a  pungent  arraignment  of  the  upper- 
class  women  in  Samaria.  He  states  their  sin  and  fore¬ 
tells  the  distresses  which  will  bring  their  luxurious  habits 
to  an  end.  He  then  turns  to  the  people  at  large,  sarcasti¬ 
cally  tells  them  to  multiply  their  varied  sacrifices  at  their 
great  religious  centei*s.  He  reminds  them  in  live  specifi¬ 
cations  of  the  calamities  that  we  may  believe  were  the 
cause  of  their  abounding  ritual  service,  and  he  reminds 
them  five  times  that  they  have  not  returne<l  to  their  (to<1. 
He  leaves  it  for  them  to  connect  this  statement  with  the 
fact  of  their  elaborate  sacrificial  ritual.  He  announces 
that  Jehovah  is  to  do  something  to  them,  but  does  not 
name  it.  He  leaves  it  to  their  imagination  to  fill  out  the 
coming  calamity,  and  calls  upon  them  to  prepare  to  meet 
their  God.  He  does  not  say  how  to  prepare,  but  re])ent- 
ance  and  turning  to  God  is  the  only  preparation  which  the 
prophet  setuns  to  know.  He  closes  by  a  descri]>tion  of 
Jehovah’s  omnipotence  and  majesty  phrased  in  a  manner 
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to  alarm  a  sinner’s  conscience.  It  is  a  literary  unit,  ad¬ 
dressing  at  the  outset  a  group  and  then  the  whole  kingdom. 
The  arrangement  is  rhetorical  rather  than  logical.  The 
sarcastic  exhortation  at  the  beginning  of  the  address  to  the 
people  arrests  attention  as  no  other  i)art  of  the  address 
would  have  done  if  it  had  been  put  first.  The  close,  with 
the  undesignate<l  calamity  and  the  description  of  him  who 
would  bring  the  calamity,  is  adai)ted  to  leave  the  hearer 
with  forebodings  such  as  might  well  arouse  the  activity 
of  a  dulled  conscience. 

Space  does  not  permit  a  more  ])rotracted  study  of  this 
aspect  of  proplietic  oratory.  Another  point  is  worthy  of 
notice.  As  has  been  pointe<l  out,  few  minds,  if  any,  are 
able  to  construct  an  extended  literary  unit  entirely  within 
the  mind  itself  before  beginning  to  express  it.  Probably 
also  the  invention  of  the  matter  needed  for  the  expression 
is  never  complete  before  the  expression  begins.  The  act  of 
expression  is  a  great  stimulant  to  the  invention  of  the 
matter  appropriate  for  the  subject.  When,  therefore,  the 
theme  as  a  whole  has  been  constructed  after  the  selection 
of  the  fitting  parts,  and  arranged  by  the  creative  imagina¬ 
tion,  it  is  supposed  that  they  shall  be  expresse<l  in  the 
chosen  order,  and  that  each  part  will  be  completed  before 
going  on  to  the  next,  and  the  whole  so  arrange<l  that  the 
ideal  of  a  literary  unit  shall  be  attained. 

In  the  expression  of  the  parts  it  often  occurs  that  some 
detail  will  be  expressed  out  of  order,  either  by  anticipa¬ 
tion  or  by  delayed  mental  action.  The  latter  may  be  the 
more  common.  It  almost  seems  as  though  the  mind  had 
a  subconscious  sense  that  the  part  that  had  ended  was 
really  incomplete,  and  added  something  lacking,  and 
thrust  it  into  the  expression  of  the  following  part.  An 
author  with  a  pronounced  feeling  for  form  or  structure 
will  rearrange  the  matter,  and  place  such  a  sentence  or 
sentences  in  the  place  where  perfect  form  demands  it.  If 
his  feeling  for  form  is  not  pronounced,  as  is  the  case  with 
many  authors  outside  the  Old  Testament  as  well  as  within 
it,  he  will  let  them  remain  where  they  are  expressed,  and 
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thus  leave  them  to  make  the  impression  which  they  may 
iiulividually  produce.  In  the  Hebrew  prophets,  who  did 
not  cultivate  form  for  its  own  sake,  and  who  ha<l  many 
weighty  thoughts  to  utter,  it  is  not  strange  that  this 
neglect  of  form  is  manifest. 

Amos,  again,  can  supply  illustrations.  In  chap.  vi.  1  he 
addres.ses  the  nobles  of  Samaria.  In  verse  2  he  begins  an 
exhortation  which  he  does  not  complete,  but  in  verses  3-6  he 
expands  the  phrase  in  verse  1,  “  secure  in  the  mountain  of 
Samaria.”  He  does  not  again  take  up  the  thought  of 
verse  2,  though  the  influence  of  it  is  not  lost  in  the  chap¬ 
ter.  Another  illustration  from  the  same  author  is  seen 
in  the  lU'eceding  chaiiter.  In  Amos  v.  6  two  personalities 
are  contrasted,  —  “  ye  ”  and  “  Jehovah.”  The  next  four 
verses  are  given  to  a  description  of  the  two.  Verse  7  be¬ 
gins  with  “  Ye,”  then  verses  8  and  9  are  a  description  of 
Jehovah  in  terms  which  justify  the  “  seek  ”  of  verse  6.  The 
author  then  renews  his  description  of  “  ye  ”  of  verse  7,  an<l 
also  passes  to  the  third  person.  This  change  of  person  is 
not  so  infrequent  as  to  be  surprising.  In  chap.  vi.  the  sec¬ 
ond  person  of  verse  3  passes  over  to  the  third  in  the  next 
verse.  These  are  merely  illustrative  of  the  processes  of  the 
creative  imagination  in  its  undisciplined  activities  which 
are  scattered  through  the  prophets.  In  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment,  as  Romans,  the  particles  kaiy  gar,  men,  and  de  occur 
and  are  of  value  for  the  search  after  the  relations  of 
thought.  Even  so  the  relations  are  not  at  once  obvious 
and  are  sometimes  subtle.  The  relations  of  the  objects 
before  the  mind  of  a  Hebrew  prophet  are  often  equally 
subtle,  for  his  thought  is  not  in  logical  connection.  He 
was  an  intuitive  thinker,  and  was  not  at  trouble  to  relate 
his  different  intuitions.  For  illustration,  study  Isa.  xl. 
and  following  chapters.  The  abrupt  transitions  of  thought 
and  the  returns  after  several  verses  are  a  challenge  to 
penetrate  within  the  author’s  mind,  and  to  study  the 
processes  of  the  creative  imagination  in  the  expression  of 
his  thought. 

After  the  constniction  and  arrangement  of  the  parts  of 
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an  utterance,  we  come  finally  to  the  work  of  the  imagina¬ 
tion  in  providing  the  expression  through  words  and  groups 
of  words.  It  is  in  part  a  phrasal  power.  It  is  in  part  a 
selection  of  imagery.  The  first  object  sought  in  the  at¬ 
tempt  to  image  the  various  parts  of  a  structure  is  to 
represent  them  clearly  and  distinctly  as  they  are  imaged  in 
the  mind  of  the  author.  He  wishes  nobody  to  mistake 
what  is  before  the  mind,,  hence  he  strives  against  vagueness 
of  outline,  ambiguity  of  terms,  or  obscurity  of  reference. 
In  these  respects  some  parts  of  the  Old  Testament  seem 
faulty.  Our  knowledge  of  the  Hebrew  vocabulary  is  such 
that  many  expressions  in  the  Book  of  Job  are  not  clear  to 
us.  It  is  quite  possible  that  a  more  adequate  knowle<lge 
of  the  vocabulary  of  Israel  would  i*en<ler  many  expressions 
luminous  that  are  not  now  clear.  Again,  idiomatic  or  pro¬ 
verbial  expressions  like  “  skin  of  my  teeth  ”  and  that  be¬ 
ginning  “  skin  for  skin,”  are  obscure  simply  because  we  do 
not  know  the  movement  of  thought  in  their  origin.  Again, 
often  in  narrative,  as  in  Ruth  iii.  16,  the  successive  verbs 
are  in  the  same  person,  number,  and  gender,  and  have 
nothing  but  contextual  indications  to  show  a  change  in  the 
subject.  In  most  cases  like  this  the  context  is  adequate. 

It  is  difficult,  however,  to  believe  that  in  these  instances 
and  others  like  them  the  utterances  were  not  much  more 
clear  to  the  first  hearers  than  to  us.  The  energetic  ex¬ 
pression  of  the  clear  vision  of  the  Hebrew  proi)het  was 
more  characteristic  than  a  clear  one.  An  unimaginative, 
a  literalistic  mind  in  direct  address  is  aroused  by  the 
imagery  of  a  speaker  even  thougli  it  may  be  unintelligible 
to  him.  Much  more  a  people  to  whom  figurative  speech 
and  symbolic  expressions  are  habitual  would  be  moved  by 
these  modes  of  speech  as  used  by  the  Hebrew  prophets. 

The  simplest  mode  of  imaging  one’s  vision  with  force  is 
by  comparison.  A  remarkable  collection  of  similes  may  be 
gathered  from  the  fourteen  cha])ters  in  the  Book  of  Hosoa. 
Things  are  compared  with  things,  i)ersons  with  persons, 
with  things  and  with  animals,  actions  with  actions,  with 
their  results  and  with  the  results  of  other  actions.  The 
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simile  is  remarkably  common  in  other  authors.  While  the 
use  of.  the  simile  is  so  common,  imagery  of  greater  vigor  is 
yet  more  common.  There  is  no  present  need  to  enumerate 
or  to  classify  the  various  kinds  of  imagery  found  in  great 
abundance  in  those  books  of  the  Old  Testament  that  have 
a  poetic  character.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  not  all  figures 
of  speech  are  due  to  the  imagination.  In  recent  years 
careful  users  of  language  have  not  used  the  term  “  imagina¬ 
tion  ”  of  any  capricious,  playful,  or  fanciful  activities  of 
the  mind.  These  are  termed  activities  of  the  fancy.  Thus 
the  paranomasia  of  the  Old  Testament  are  due  to  fancy 
rather  than  to  the  imagination.  They  are  used  in  order  to 
attract  or  fix  attention.  This  figure  differs  from  imagina¬ 
tive  imagery,  as  that  which  is  accidental,  and  therefore 
unessential,  differs  from  the  essential  and  necessary.  In 
this  form  of  speech  the  fancy  seizes  on  some  accidental  co¬ 
incidence  of  sound,  usually  with  a  contrast  in  meaning,  as 
in  Isa.  i.  23,  sarekha  sorerim,  —  “  thy  princes  are  rebel¬ 
lious.”  In  recent  years  expositors  have  sought  to  render 
this  play  upon  words  into  English.  “  Thy  rulers  are 
rebels  ”  is  merely  alliterative.  “  Thy  lawmakers  are  law¬ 
breakers  ”  is  hardly  correct  as  a  translation,  for  the  princes 
did  not  make  the  laws.  At  best  they  stated  an<l  enforced 
the  laws.  “  Thy  rulers  are  unruly  ”  is  perhaps  as  happy  as 
any  proposetl  translation.  Yet  the  latter  phrase,  while  a 
gooil  play  upon  sound,  is  a  weak  translation. 

What  is  genuinely  imaginative  can  be  translated  more 
successfully  than  these  acchlents  of  sound.  The  material 
of  the  imagination  belongs  to  the  essential  and  universal, 
not  to  the  accidental  and  local.  Lowell  well  sai<l,  “  Lit¬ 
erature  that  loses  its  meaning,  or  the  best  part  of  it,  when 
it  gets  beyond  sight  of  the  i)arish  steeple  is  not  what  I 
understand  by  literature.”  The  claim  for  the  Bible  that 
it  is  a  great  literature  rests  in  its  universality  and  ])ernia- 
nence.  Lowell  also  says  of  Dante,  Cervantes,  Shakespeare, 
and  Goethe :  “  They  have  stood  the  supreme  test  of  their 
being  translatetl  into  all  tongues,  because  the  large  human¬ 
ity  of  their  theme,  and  of  their  handling  of  it,  neede<l  trans- 
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lation  into  none.”  Judged  by  this  standard  the  Bible  is 
more  (‘osiiiopolitaii  than  any  of  them.  Therefore,  in  con¬ 
sidering  the  work  of  the  imagination,  the  chief  attention 
should  be  bestowed  on  those  things  wliicli  belong  to  the 
most  essential,  the  universal,  and  the  permanent  aspects  of 
literature.  Without  doubt  the  Hebrew  authors  thought 
first  of  making  plain  and  impressive  that  which  they  saw 
to  utter,  but  they  were  not  so  devoid  of  taste  that  they  had 
never  a  thought  of  beauty  of  expression.  Their  standard 
of  beauty  stressed  other  things  than  those  common  with  us. 
In  their  poetry  if  rhyme  occurred  it  was  probably  an  acci¬ 
dent.  If  a  poet  wished  for  rhyme  he  could  easily  have 
used  it  in  many  instances.  He  seemed  to  have  ])refeiTed 
the  figure  calle<l  chiasm,  for  he  spoiled  rhymes  by  using  it. 
Alliteration  was  used  somewhat,  but  this  is  fanciful  rather 
than  imaginative.  The  chiasm  varies  the  emphatic  ele¬ 
ments  of  successive  clauses,  is  not  fanciful,  and  might  be 
held  to  indicate  the  preference  for  imagination  rather  than 
fancy. 

In  Greek,  Latin,  and  European  literatures  beauty  of 
sound,  even  in  prose,  has  been  sought  by  rhythm,  and  in 
poetry  by  meter  also.  In  Greek  the  system  of  meter  at¬ 
tained  an  elaborate  development.  If  this  was  the  case  in 
Old  Testament  literatui*e  the  secret  of  the  systems  is  yet 
to  be  discovered.  It  has  been  forgotten,  and  tlie  attem])ts 
to  discover  it  have  thus  far  failed.  This  is  not  to  say  tliat 
no  rhythm  of  sound  in  Hebrew  poetry  is  discoverable. 
There  is  not  a  little.  But  those  scholars  who  would  find 
orderly  systems  ornately  elaborated,  as  Greek  tragic 
choruses  or  Pindar,  have  comidetely  failed  thus  far.  Hebrew 
literature  has  a  beauty  more  truly  imaginative  than  that 
of  rhythm  of  sound.  It  is  rhythm  of  thought  or  parallel¬ 
ism.  It  is  quite  possible  that  familiarity  with  this  thought- 
rhythm  will  bring  one  to  regard  it  as  more  truly  beautiful 
than  rhythm  of  sound  can  be.  It  is  so  seldom  used  in 
English  literature  that  its  very  existence  is  little  known. 
It  occurs  in  Tennyson’s  dedication  of  the  “  I<lyls  of  the 
King  ” 
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"  May  all  love, 

His  love,  unseen  but  felt,  o’ershadow  thee. 

The  love  of  all  thy  sons  encompass  thee, 

The  love  of  all  thy  daughters  cherish  thee. 

The  love  of  all  thy  people  comfort  thee, 

Till  God’s  love  set  thee  at  his  side  again.” 

Shakespeare  f?ives  a  noble  instance  in  “  Kichard  the  Sec¬ 
ond  ” 

“  Now  mark  me  how  I  will  undo  myself 
I  give  this  heavy  v/eight  from  off  my  head. 

And  this  unwieldy  sceptre  from  my  hand. 

The  pride  of  kingly  sway  from  out  my  heart: 

With  mine  own  tears  I  wash  away  my  balm. 

With  mine  own  hands  I  give  away  my  crown. 

With  mine  own  tongue  deny  my  sacred  state. 

With  mine  own  breath  release  all  duteous  oaths: 

All  pomp  and  majesty  I  do  forswear; 

My  manors,  rents,  revenues,  I  forego; 

My  acts,  decrees,  and  statutes  I  deny: 

God  pardon  all  oaths  that  are  broke  to  me! 

God  keep  all  vows  unbroke  that  sw’ear  to  thee! 

Make  me,  that  nothing  have,  with  nothing  griev’d! 

And  thou  with  all  pleas’d,  that  hast  all  achiev’d! 

Long  may’st  thou  live  in  Richard’s  seat  to  sit. 

And  soon  lie  Richard  in  an  earthy  pit! 

God  save  King  Henry,  unking’d  Richard  says. 

And  send  him  many  years  of  sunshine  days!  ” 

(Act  iv.  1,  203  ff.). 

There  is  a  rhythm  of  sound  in  the  words.  Shakespeare 
could  hardly  do  other  than  give  it.  But  the  charm  is  in 
the  thought,  which  is  more  rhythmic  than  the  words. 
Such  a  charm  has  Hebrew  poetry.  Read  the  books  of  Job, 
Psalms,  and  Proverbs.  If  the  prophets  were  printed  so 
as  to  show  the  thought-rhythm,  the  beaut}'  of  the  passages 
would  invite  recognition.  The  prophets  were  orators,  and, 
like  orators  in  other  lands,  expressed  themselves  in  a  mode 
which  was  like  poetry  as  well  as  like  prose.  In  fact,  there 
are  many  passages,  and  often  exteinled  ones,  in  w'hich  the 
address  is  as  thought-rhythmic  as  any  poetry. 

“  But  now  thus  salth  Jehovah  that  created  thee,  0  Jacob, 

And  he  that  formed  thee,  O  Israel:  ,  - 
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Fear  not,  for  I  have  redeemed  thee; 

I  have  called  thee  by  my  name, 

Thou  art  mine”  (Isa.  xliii.  1). 

The  passage  has  a  beauty  that  appeals  to  the  iniiul,  what¬ 
ever  the  rhythm  of  sound.  The  words  are  subdued  to  the 
thought  and  seem  beautiful,  even  though  rough  and  gut¬ 
tural.  Not  infrequently  the  poetic  passages  have  the 
stateliness  of  the  “  Dies  Irie  ”  and  “  Hora  Novissinia.” 
The  passage  quoted  has  a  winsome  quality  which  api)ears 
yet  more  in  the  following 

“  For  a  £mall  moment  have  I  forsaken  thee ; 

But  with  great  mercies  will  I  gather  thee. 

In  overflowing  wrath  I  hid  my  face  from  thee  for  a  moment; 
But  with  everlasting  lovingkindness  will  I  have  mercy 
on  thee, 

Saith  Jehovah  thy  Redeemer.” 

“  For  the  mountains  may  depart, 

And  the  hills  be  removed; 

But  my  lovingkindness  shall  not  depart  from  thee. 

Neither  shall  my  covenant  of  peace  be  removed, 

Saith  Jehovah  that  hath  mercy  upon  thee  ”  (Isa.  liv.  7,  8,  10). 

It  is  said  of  a  classic  that  the  words  make  a  part  of  the 
meaning.  What  reader  or  hearer  of  such  beautiful 
thought-rhythms  would  wisli  a  wor<l  clianged?  They  are 
a  classic,  as  is  the  entire  chapter  in  which  they  occur,  and 
in  fact  the  whole  of  the  literary  unit  of  which  they  are  a 
part.  The  beauty  of  the  thought-rhythm  is  ])eculiarly 
capable  of  reproduction  into  other  languages.  “  The  large 
humanity  of  their  theme  ”  and  the  prophets’  “  treatment  of 
it  needed  no  translation.”  Expression  such  as  this  is  ])e- 
culiarly  a  work  of  the  imagination.  Nothing  but  insight 
giving  a  vision  of  gi'eat  things  could  furnish  the  condi¬ 
tions  essential  for  such  utterances.  Nothing  but  a  master¬ 
ful  power  of  imaging  one’s  vision  could  produce  such 
thought-rhythms. 

There,  then,  are  the  lea<ling  features  of  the  operations  of 
tbt‘  creative  imagination  as  exhibite<l  in  the  Old  Testa- 
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ment:  Vision,  construction,  ainl  expression.  Back  of  all 
is  emotion,  chiefly  moral  emotion,  causing  a  brooding  with 
intensity  of  interest,  promoting  a  profound  insight  into 
the  meaning  of  life  and  into  the  relative  importance  of  de¬ 
tails,  moving  to  expression  and  construction  of  that  which 
is  to  be  expressed,  and  governing  both  the  processes  of 
construction  and  expression.  Our  commentaries  recognize 
now  and  again  some  elements  of  these  processes.  Too 
often  we  seek  in  vain  in  the  classics  of  Israel  for  studies 
of  them  as  products  of  the  creative  imagination.  When 
they  shall  be  investigated  as  such  consciously  and  sys¬ 
tematically,  the  benefits  will  be  great  for  the  students 
of  the  Bible.  In  fact,  justice  to  the  contents  of  the  classics 
of  Israel  will  never  be  done  without  full  recognition  of  the 
processes  of  the  creative  imagination  in  their  production. 


CRITICAL  NOTES 


GERMANY  AND  BIBLICAL  CRITICISM 

Through  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Harold  M.  Wiener,  which 
I  thankfully  acknowledge,  I  have  receive<l  a  great  i)art  of 
the  numbers  of  the  Biuliotiieca  Sacra  which  a])i)eared 
during  the  momentous  war.  My  attention  has  been  i)ar- 
ticularly  attracted  by  the  article  entitled  “  German  Moral 
Abnormality”  (1919,  pp.  84  If.).  It  is  by  no  means  my 
purpo.se  to  go  into  the  subject  at  length,  but  I  must  beg 
permission  to  say  a  few  words  in  reference  to  the  theologi¬ 
cal  field,  which  is  touched  upon  in  the  article. 

The  esteemed  author  of  tlie  article  [Professor  W.  H. 
GriflSth  Thomas]  several  times  (pp.  101  ff.)  attacks  the 
German  scholars  as  the  original  causes  for  the  dei)recia- 
tion  of  the  Bible  which  is  widely  diffused  in  England  and 
America.  He  traces  this  depreciation  of  the  Bible  ulti¬ 
mately  to  the  dominance  of  the  so-called  “  higher  criti¬ 
cism  ”  (p.  103).  The^same  complaint  is  also  made  in  the 
article  “The  German  Attitude  towards  the  Bible”  (pp. 
165  ff.),  whose  author  summarizes  it  in  the  question,  the 
very  form  of  which  implies  a  negative  assent,  “  Has  any¬ 
thing  emanated  from  Germany  or  elsewliere,  during  the 
last  century,  to  give  us  ground  for  believing  that  the 
claim  of  the  Bible  is  unwarrante<l?  ”  (p.  166).  Again  he 
writes :  “  The  fundamental  issue  is  whether  the  Bible  is  a 
supernatural  Book.  The  tendency  in  Germany  for  tlie 
last  hundred  years  has  been  to  deny  this”  (p.  172).  And 
again :  “  For  forty  years  the  Germans  have  been  reading 
philosophy,  and  have  forgotten  to  read  the  Bible”  (p.  174). 

These  conclusions  mistake  the  reality  very  greatly.  The 
facts  may  be  pre.sented  as  follows: — 

1.  No  one. will  dispute  the  .statement  that  the  “higher 
criticism  ”  has  been  very  actively  pursue<l  in  Germany. 
But  (a)  let  us  inquire  whether  it  originated  in  Germany? 
Everybody  must  know  that  the  modern  criticism  of  the 
Pentateuch  was  introduced  by  an  essay  of  the  Frenchman 
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Astruc,  ill  1753.  The  method  which  he  applied  has  been 
followed  in  (lennany  in  exactly  the  same  way  as  in  France, 
Holland,  England,  America,  etc.,  and  only  so.  Has  Ger¬ 
many,  as  it  were,  compelled  the  scholars  of  other  countries 
to  follow  this  kind  of  criticism?  No!  These  scholars, 
among  whom  I  will  mention  only  my  deceased  frieml,  S.  K. 
Driver  (Oxford),  would  certainly  repel  this  imputation  if 
it  were  made  to  them.  They  followed  ami  still  follow  of 
their  own  accord.  Further,  the  various  s[)ecies  of  the 
criticism  have  been  pursued  outside  Germany  by  many 
in  more  extreme  manner  than  in  Germany.  I  mention 
only  T.  K.  Cheyne’s  (Oxford)  unrestrained  [wild]  criti¬ 
cism  of  the  text,  with  his  hypothesis  of  Jerachmeel ;  and 
Bade  (of  California),  who  in  his  book,  “The  Decalogue  a 
Problem  of  Ethical  Development”  (1914),  does  not  even 
ascribe  to  Moses  any  original  form  of  the  Decalogue.  And 
who  does  not  know  that  the  Dutchmen  Pierson,  van  Manen, 
Loman,  have  styled  even  the  so-called  chief  epistles  of  Paul, 
the  genuineness  of  which  was  defended  by  the  “  Tubingen 
school,”  forgeries? 

(6)  But  there  is  more  to  be  said.  Has  Germany  ])ro- 
duced  only  assailants  of  the  Bible?  I  will  not  mention  the 
scholars  of  former  days  such  as  Hengstenberg,  Tholuck, 
Beck,  Keil,  Luthar<lt,  Cremer,  and  others;  but  there  are 
also,  even  in  the  department  of  the  Old  Testament,  a  long 
list  of  workers  who  absolutely  maintain  the  religious  au¬ 
thority  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  I  may  be  permitted  to 
name  myself  first,  because  I  opened  the  contest  against  the 
evolutionary  moditications  of  the  Biblical  history  by  my 
essay,  “  The  chief  l*roblems  of  the  History  of  the  Religion 
of  Ancient  Israel  examined  in  Reply  to  the  Re])resenta- 
tives  of  the  Theoiw  of  Evolution”  (1884).  I  was  sus- 
taine<l,  and  am  still  sustained,  by  C.  von  Orelli  (Basel), 
Strack  (Berlin),  Lotz  (Erlangen),  Rothstein  (Munster), 
Sellin  (Kiel),  Procksch  (Greifswald),  Wilke  (Vienna), 
Herrmann  (Rostock),  and  other  younger  scholars.  One  of 
the  sentences  which  has  been  quoted  above  from  the  Bib¬ 
liotheca  Sacra  makes  the  sweeping  assertion  that  the 
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tendency  in  Germain’  has  been  of  late  towards  the  denial 
of  the  supernatural  orijjfin  of  the  Bible.  But  who  wrote 
the  book  “  The  Concept  of  Kevelation  in  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment ’’  (1882)  ?  In  that  book  I  defended  the  reality  of 
the  supernatural  revelation  with  every  weajion.  The  same 
view  is  defended  in  my  “  History  of  the  Relif^ion  of  the 
Old  Testament”  (1012,  2d  ed.  1015)  and  in  my  Commen¬ 
tary  on  Genesis  (1010).  I  expect  with  jierfect  confidence 
that  it  will  be  decided  that  few  books  have  more  earnestly 
or  more  amply  contended  aj^ainst  the  modern  distortion 
and  evacuation  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  than  these.  An 
equally  large  number  of  orthodox  representatives  in  Ger¬ 
many  of  New  Testament  criticism  and  of  dogmatics  might 
be  mentioned.  I  mention,  for  example’s  sake,  Th.  Zahn 
(Erlangen),  Lemme  (Heidelberg),  Schlatter  (Tubingen), 
Griitzmacher  (Erlangen),  Ecke  and  Weber  (Bonn),  Kah- 
ler  (Halle),  Schaeder  (Breslau). 

2.  But  Germany  also  possesses  many  other  groups  of 
friends  and  defenders  of  Biblical  truth.  To  give  a  brief 
resume  of  these : —  a  large  portion  of  the  ecclesiastical  offi¬ 
cials  (members  of  consistories,  general  superintendents, 
etc.)  hold  fast  to  the  ancient  confession  of  the  apostles  and 
reformers,  as  I  know  from  personal  observation  during  my 
term  of  office  as  the  representative  of  the  theological  Fac¬ 
ulty  of  Bonn  in  the  General  Synod  at  Berlin  (1903-08). 
The  old  confession  is  also  defended  by  great  bodies  of  the 
“  confessional  Lutherans,”  and  “  the  positive  Union.”  The 
“  general  positive  Union  ”  was  formed  but  a  few  years  since 
(1912).  There  is  also  a  great  “Union  for  the  preserva¬ 
tion  of  the  evangelical  Common  School,”  a  Union  of  posi¬ 
tive  evangelical  [male]  Teachers  of  Religion  and  an  en¬ 
tirely  orthodox  Conference  of  evangelical  female  teachers 
of  Religion.”  When,  some  months  ago,  there  was  a 
threat  of  the  separation  of  church  and  state,  there  were 
gathered,  in  a  few  weeks,  from  five  to  six  millions  of  sig¬ 
natures  for  the  maintenance  of  religious  instruction  in  the 
schools.  I  was  delighted  to  see  in  the  January  number 
of  the  Bibliotheca  Sacra  for  1919  the  article  on  “  Die 
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Heiligungsbewegung,”  in  which  it  is  expressly  acknowl- 
edge<l  that  in  wide  circles  of  the  German  peojde  there  is 
found  religious  “life  and  health”  (p.  6)  and  that  there 
may  be  found  here  an  earnest  effort  to  secure  “  a  retuni  to 
the  reformation  ”  (p.  29). 

Well,  then !  the  light  of  Biblical  truth,  thank  God,  is  not 
yet  extinguished  in  Germany;  and  even  here  there  are 
many  souls  who  pray  daily  to  the  Father  in  Heaven  and  to 
His  Son  that  they  shall  not  permit  this  sun  of  comfort  to 
sink  beneath  our  horizon. 

I  Edward  Konig 

Bonn,  Germany 

In  reply  to  Dr.  Konig’s  helpful  coinmunication,  I  should 
like  to  say: — 

1.  It  is  of  course  perfectly  true  and  well-known  that 
the  “  Higher  Criticism  ”  did  not  originate  in  Germany,  but 
I  am  sure  it  will  be  admitted  that  it  has  been  elaborated 
and  pursue<l  there  as  in  no  other  country.  Dr.  Konig  knows 
better  than  most  of  us  that  the  method  of  Astruc  and  the 
conclusions  he  drew,  were  very  soon  transformed  and  given 
entirely  new  conceptions  in  Germany.  Then,  too,  together 
with  this  and  perhaps  influenced  by  it,  there  came  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  Evolution  in  history  put  forth  by  Hegel,  and  after¬ 
wards  the  similar  doctrine  in  physical  science  associated 
with  Darwin.  The  prevalence  of  this  view  undoubtedly 
affected  critical  studies,  with  the  result  that  the  whole 
tendency  of  criticism  was  in  the  direction  of  minimizing 
and  often  denying  the  supernatural.  This  effect  has  been 
seen  in  Germany  as  perhaps  nowhere  else.  It  is  of  course 
true  that  scholars  in  every  country  were  not  compelled  to 
follow  this  kind  of  criticism,  but  it  is  perfectly  well-known 
that  scholarship,  like  everything  else,  tends  to  follow  the 
fashion,  and  while  there  have  been  scholars  in  England 
and  elsewhere  who  have  attempted  to  unite  belief  in  the 
supernatural  with  their  critical  views  of  Israel’s  history 
and  literature  the  result  has  not  been  satisfactory.  For, 
as  shown  by  Dr.  Orr  in  his  “  Problem  of  the  Old  Testa- 
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ment,”  it  is  impossible  to  fit  tlie  supernatural  into  a  Well- 
liaiisen  framework.  Some  of  ns  are  inclined  to  think  that 
even  the  wild  excesses  of  Cheyne  are  the  logical  conclusion 
of  that  which  preceded  him,  especially  in  German  cir¬ 
cles,  while  the  extremes  of  certain  Dutch  scholars  in  regard 
to  the  ^sew  Testament  are  the  logical  conclusion  of  the 
Tubingen  theory  of  Hanr.  If  Dr.  Kiinig  will  give  s])ecial 
attention  to  an  article  which  api)eared  in  the  Bimliotheca 
Sacr.4  in  January,  1918,  by  Mr.  Weir,  of  Glasgow  T’^niver- 
sity,  entitled  ‘‘  German  Critics  and  the  Hebrew  Ilible,”  he 
will  see,  among  other  things,  Mr.  Weir’s  contention  that 
the  “  whole  of  the  modern  criticism  of  the  Hebrew  Bible 
rests  in  theory  ni)on  the  doctrine  of  Evolution,  ami  the 
doctrine  of  Evolution  does  not  apply  to  the  Ii^ast.”  Mr. 
Weir  also  expresses  his  opinion  that  the  critical  theory 
taught  during  the  last  twenty  or  thirty  years  is  erroneous. 

2.  I  thankfully  admit  that  Germany  has  produced  advo¬ 
cates  as  well  as  assailants  of  the  Bible,  though  I  cannot  help 
noticing  that  Dr.  Konig’s  names  are  those  of  men  whom  he 
calls  “  the  scholars  of  former  days.”  I  would  also  grate¬ 
fully  acknowledge  the  work  of  Dr.  Kbnig  himself  in  this 
connection,  together  with  the  names  of  those  whom  he 
mentions  as  sustaining  him,  but  many  of  ns  are  puzzled  to 
know  why  these  men  have  not  ma<le  their  voices  more  def¬ 
initely  heard  in  support  of  the  supernatural  element  in  the 
Bible.  As  it  has  been  in  German  ])olitics,  it  would  also 
seem  to  be  the  case  with  orthodoxy  in  religion.  Men  have 
been  silenced,  either  by  force  or  fear.  Making  every  allow¬ 
ance  for  Dr.  Konig  himself,  and  the  other  names  he  men¬ 
tions,  it  is  still  true  that  “  one  swallow  does  not  make  a 
summer,”  and  no  one  knows  better  than  Dr.  Kbnig  himself 
how  for  years  the  Wellhausen  theoiy  has  been  dominant 
in  the  realm  of  scholarship,  so  much  so  that  when  Sir 
George  Smith  wrote  his  book  on  the  subject  he  was  ven¬ 
turesome  enough  to  say  that  the  critical  [)osition  had  won 
the  fight  and  that  it  only  remained  to  “  fix  the  indemnity.” 
Then,  too,  with  regard  to  the  New  Testament,  while  of  course 
there  have  been  and  still  are  many  in  Germany  who  are 
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supporters  of  the  supernatural  element  in  our  Lord,  it  is 
hardly  possible  to  doubt  that  the  prevalent  ten<lency  has 
been  to  set  aside  His  Divine  uniqueness.  A  reference  to 
one  book  alone  will  suffice  to  i)rove  this,  “.Jesus  in  the 
Nineteenth  Century,”  by  Weinel.  I  think  it  was  none  other 
than  Dr.  Warfield  who  said  a  few  years  ago  that  he  ques¬ 
tioned  whether  there  was  any  scholar  of  first  rank  in  Ger¬ 
many  who  still  holds  to  the  orthodox  doctrine  of  our  Lord’s 
two  natures. 

il.  I  am  ready  to  admit  with  the  greatest  possible 
frankness  and  appreciation  that  “  Germany  also  possesses 
many  other  groups  of  friends  and  <lefenders  of  Biblical 
truth.”  But  here  again  1  cannot  help  enquiring  why  it  is 
that  we  have  heard  so  little  of  these  men.  Surely,  even  in 
Germany,  they  could  ami  should  have  made  their  voices 
heard,  so  that  we,  in  other  countries,  who  are  in  symi>athy 
with  them  religiously,  could  have  used  them  in  support  of 
our  j)Osition.  lnstea<l  of  this  we  have  been  given  a  book 
of  extracts  from  I’astors  and  Professors,  with  the  title 
“  Hurrah  and  Hallelujah,”  containing  sermons  and  prayers 
of  the  most  deplorable  and  terrible  kind.  Why  should  not 
the  “  defemlers  of  Biblical  truth  ”  have  been  equally  cour¬ 
ageous  in  proclaiming  their  position?  Dr.  Kdnig’s  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  ])rompt  gathering  of  millions  of  signatures  for 
the  maintenance  of  religious  instruction  in  the  Sunday 
Schools  is  a  proof  of  what  could  have  been  done  by  courage- 
ous-minde<l  i)eople.  And  so  with  all  respect  to  him,  and 
with  real  gratitude  for  his  articles  which  I  have  read  from 
time  to  time,  1  am  still  of  the  opinion  that  the  view  set 
forth  in  my  article  is  substantially  correct,  and  that  the 
whole  critical  position,  so  womlerfully  elaborated  in  Ger¬ 
many  and  accepted  by  scholars  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  world, 
is  based  almost  entiixdy  on  a  view  of  the  Bible  which  is 
altogether  subversive  of  its  supernatural  character.  We 
are  reaping  the  fruits  of  this  to-day  in  many  educational 
and  ecclesiastical  quarters,  but  let  us  hope  that  one  result 
of  the  war  will  be  to  make  the  younger  generations  of 
scholars  in  Germany  and  in  all  other  countries,  face  the 
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facts  of  Divine  revelation  instead  of  startiiij^  with  presup¬ 
positions  of  what  (it  is  thought)  it  ought  to  have  con¬ 
tained. 

W.  H.  Griffith  Thomas 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

GARNISHING  THE  TOMBS  OF  THE  RIGHTEOUS 

A  RECENT  book,  noticed  on  another  page,^  written  by  a 
professor  of  New  Testament  Literature  in  one  of  the  lead¬ 
ing  Congregational  theological  seminaries  of  the  country, 
reveals  what  is  going  on  in  a  considerable  number  of 
the  seats  of  sacred  learning  in  several  denominations  of 
the  Protestant  Church.  This  should  lead  us  to  consider 
whether  the  frantic  efforts  to  raise  tens  and  even  hundreds 
of  millions  of  dollars  to  propagate  present  conceiitions  of 
Christianity  will  accomplish  anything  more  for  religion 
than  did  the  building  of  tombs  for  the  i>rophets  and  the 
garnishing  of  the  sepulchers  of  the  righteous  by  the  I’hari- 
sees  in  the  time  of  Christ.  What  would  the  leaders  of  the 
German  and  Genevan  reformations  and  the  founders  of  the 
Congregational,  the  Baptist,  and  the  Methodist  churches 
say  to  spending  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  to  spread 
the  denial  of  all  the  basic  facts  of  the  Bible  upon  which 
the  Christian  hope  is  founded?  What  would  they  say  to 
the  filling  of  our  pulpits  and  our  mission  fields  with  teach¬ 
ers  who  regard  both  the  New  Testament  and  the  Old  as  a 
compound  of  illusions  and  forgeries  which,  when  uncov¬ 
ered,  can  furnish  no  basis  of  hope  for  the  life  which  is  to 
come,  and  no  stimulus  to  aid  man  in  his  recovery  from  the 
slough  of  sin  into  which  he  has  fallen?  Is  this  pall  of 
darkness  the  light  which  John  Robinson  thought  might  yet 
burst  forth  from  a  fuller  understanding  of  the  Scriptures? 

We  no  longer  kill  the  prophets  and  slay  the  righteous,  but 
we  cast  them  out  from  the  seats  of  learning  which  their 
fathers  founded  amid  agonizing  cries  and  tears,  and  we  fill 
the  pulpits  of  the  churches  with  teachers  who  disbelieve 
*l8  Mark  a  Roman  Gospel?  By  Professor  Benjamin  Bacon. 
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the  miracles  and  discredit  tlie  su])ernatural  claims  of  the 
Bible  and  yet  join  with  their  congregations  in  the  celebra¬ 
tion  of  Christmas,  Easter,  and  the  Lord’s  Supper,  which, 
according  to  them,  memorialize  events  which  are  entirely 
fictitious.  At  the  same  time  that  they  fill  these  posts  of 
influence  and  enjoy  the  emoluments  that  appertain  to  them, 
they  professedly  aim  to  undermine  that  whole  fabric  of  the 
faith  of  the  churches  which  has  been  the  mainspring  of 
Christian  activity  during  the  last  nineteen  hundred  years. 
This  they  do  by  systematically  omitting  to  defend  and 
bring  before  their  congregations  the  great  mass  of  super¬ 
natural  facts  which  form  the  mainspring  of  the  Christian 
revelation.  By  this  systematic  diversion  of  attention  from 
the  supernatural  elements  of  the  Bible  they  hope  and  aim 
gradually  to  transform  the  faith  of  the  churches  and  place 
it  on  a  basis  of  pure  naturalism. 

Thus  one  of  the  most  prominent  ministers  of  the  Congre¬ 
gational  Church,  filling  one  of  the  most  prominent  pulpits, 
has  recently  in  a  leading  theological  quarterly  ^  expressed 
himself  as  follows: — 

“  I  do  not  believe  that  anybody,  in  the  time  of  Jesus, 
thought  he  raised  the  dead,  or  did  these  other  miraculous 
things.” 

“  It  has  often  been  asked,  ‘  Without  the  physical  resur¬ 
rection,  what  do  you  do  with  the  empty  tomb?’  I  do  not 
do  anything  with  it,  nor  with  the  body  of  Jesus.  It  is 
merely  an  item  in  the  whole  story,  ami  the  whole  story  is 
the  growth  of  a  later  time.” 

“  If  a  i)reacher  does  not  believe  in  miracles,  he  should 
preach  a  religion  which,  as  manifestly  as  possible,  has  some 
basis  other  than  the  miracnlous.  .  .  .  He  need  not  read,  for 
instance,  the  story  of  the  miracle  at  Cana,  nor  the  raising 
of  Lazarus,  ...” 

“  He  will  have  done  with  the  old  distinction  between 
nature  and  the  supernatural,  and  with  the  pious  dualism 
that  has  been  based  upon  it.” 

“  For  the  most  part  he  will  let  miracles  alone  —  not,  how- 

*  Rev.  Carl  S.  Patton,  Ph.D.,  in  American  Journal  of  Theology, 
Jan.  1916. 
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ever,  because  he  is  afraid  of  them,  but  because  this  is  the 
easiest  way  to  get  rid  of  them.” 

Ill  line  with  these  suggestions  we  are  now  having  expur¬ 
gated  editions  of  the  Bible  issued,  one,  of  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment,  having  been  recently  jiublished  by  another  New  Ha¬ 
ven  professor,  in  which  he  omits  not  only  the  miraculous 
conception  of  Christ  as  given  in  Matthew  but  as  well  the 
accounts  of  the  miracle  at  Cana,  of  the  resurrection  of 
Lazarus,  and  of  a  considerable  number  of  the  other  most 
striking  miracles  of  Christ  and  the  apostles. 

We  will  not  at  jiresent  discuss  the  question  of  the  truth 
of  the  statements  of  fact  U|)on  which  rests  the  faith  once 
delivered  to  the  saints;  but  we  submit  that  the  millions  of 
dollars  now  being  raised  to  garnish  the  sepulchers  of  the 
I’ilgrim  Fathers  will  be  of  little  avail  to  ]u*omote  the  in¬ 
terests  for  which  they  sacrificed  so  much  unless  something 
adequate  is  done  to  restore  the  faith  for  which  they  en¬ 
dured  such  untold  hardships. 

In  view  of  the  materialism  which  has  taken  possession 
of  our  leading  colleges  and  universities,  and  of  their  neg¬ 
lect  adequately  to  teach  the  evidences  of  Christianity  and 
the  fundamental  principles  of  theism,  it  is  time  for  the 
Christian  church  to  arouse  herself  and  try  to  save  the  ris¬ 
ing  generation  from  sinking  into  a  slough  of  despond  from 
which  there  is  no  deliverance.  If  the  church  ceases  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  Christ  rose  from  the  dead,  and  that  God  has  at 
sundry  times  and  in  divers  mannei*s  broken  through  the 
chain  of  natural  causes  to  speak  to  the  world  through 
prophets  and  holy  men  whose  messages  were  certified  to 
by  the  signs  and  wonders  recorde<l  in  the  Bible,  a  ])all 
worse  than  Egyptian  darkness  will  settle  over  the  world. 

“  If  Christ  hath  not  been  raised,  your  faith  is  vain.”  Those 
who  discard  the  plain  fundamental  facts  of  the  gospel 
should  drop  the  name  “  Christian  ”  and  openly  join  the 
ranks  of  the  more  honest  a<lvocates  of  infi<lelity. 


G.  F.  w. 
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Het  Oude  Testament.  (Bijbelsch-Kerkelijk  Woorden- 
boek.)  By  Dr.  F.  M.  Tn.  B<")Iil,  Hoogleeraar  in  de 
Hebreeuwsche  Taal-  eii  Letterknnde  en  de  Israelietische 
Oudheden  aan  de  Rijks-Universiteit  te  Groningen. 
I*p.  viii,  332.  Groningen:  J.  B.  Wolters;  New  York: 
The  Abingdon  Press.  1919.  ^1.25. 

This  is  the  first  installment  of  a  work  which  covers  the 
ground  of  an  encyclopuMlia  of  religions  knowle<lge.  It 
(lifters  materially  from  similar  publications  through  the 
adoption  of  a  new  and  ingenious  jdan.  Instead  of  com¬ 
bining  Old  and  New  Testament  and  ecclesiastical  and 
other  learning  in  a  jumble  of  heterogeneous  articles  alpha¬ 
betically  arranged,  each  discipline  has  a  part  to  itself. 
The  i)resent  volume  is  a  dictionary  of  the  Old  Testament, 
the  second  will  be  a  dictionary  of  the  New  Testament,  and 
so  on.  Where  additional  material  bearing  on  any  subject 
is  to  be  found  in  some  other  part,  this  is  indicated  by  a 
cross-reference.  There  is  another  distinguishing  charac¬ 
teristic.  The  book  is  not  confined  to  the  ordinary  Old 
Testament  articles,  but  also  includes  notices  of  the  leading 
scholars  of  the  past  and  present.  It  is  thus  also  a  sort  of 
Old  Testament  “  Who’s  Who.”  These  two  features  render 
the  book  exceptionally  valuable  for  students  and  others. 
The  exclusion  of  extraneous  matter  makes  it  very  portable, 
and  .saves  an  immense  amount  of  time  in  its  use;  while  the 
inclusion  of  the  personal  details  greatly  assists  the  survey 
of  the  field,  helps  to  indicate  the  tendencies  in  operation 
and  to  direct  the  student  to  the  scholars  whose  work  he 
may  require.  It  is  surprising  that  this  plan  has  never 
been  adopted  before.  Now  that  it  has  been  suggested,  we 
may  hope  that  we  may  soon  be  given  a  work  of  this  kind 
in  the  English  language. 

The  whole  of  this  book  is  from  the  pen  of  a  single  writer. 
This  has  some  obvious  disadvantages,  but  it  gives  a  unity 
that  is  inevitably  lacking  in  cooperative  dictionaries.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Bohl  is  well  known  as  one  of  the  most  careful. 
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thorouj^h,  and  eminent  of  the  younger  Continental  scholars, 
and  he  is  more  conservative  than  the  occupant  of  any  Oer- 
man  chair.  Hence  while  great  weight  is  given  to  (lerman 
and  Dutch  work,  considerable  use  is  also  made  of  Ameri¬ 
can,  English,  French,  and  even  Danish  and  Swedish  publi¬ 
cations.  As  a  result,  the  book  is  much  more  comprehensive 
than  some  more  pretentious  works,  and  gives  an  account  of 
views  that  are  often  overlooked. 

It  is  necessarilj"  impossible  to  deal  with  the  complete 
contents  of  a  work  of  this  kind.  All  that  can  here  be  at¬ 
tempted  is  to  notice  a  few  of  the  points  that  for  one 
reason  or  another  attracted  the  reviewer’s  interest  during 
his  perusal  of  the  book.  On  the  Pentateuchal  (piestion, 
Bbhl’s  views  are  an  odd  mixture  of  conservatism  and  the 
higher  criticism.  Thus  the  existence  of  J,  E,  P,  and  1)  is 
accepted,  but  wdth  curious  reservations  and  qualifications. 
On  page  8  he  expresses  doubt  as  to  the  soundness  of  the 
analysis  in  the  stoiy  of  Abraham  in  regard  to  the  fine  dis¬ 
tinctions  between  J  and  E  and  the  independence  of  I* ;  and 
in  the  article  “  I’riestercodex  ”  he  takes  a  similar  line  with 
regard  to  the  whole  of  that  supposititious  source;  while  in 
the  article  “  Pentateuch  ”  he  expects  further  investigation 
to  lead  to  more  conservative  results,  and  quotes  with  ap¬ 
proval  Sellin’s  dictum  that  we  stan<l  in  a  time  of  fermenta¬ 
tion  and  transition.  In  line  with  this  attitude  he  argues 
for  an  early  <late  for  the  Day  of  Atonement  (p.  Jll),  and 
hohls  that  the  portions  of  the  table  of  nations  assigned  to 
P  are  not  later  than  the  eighth  century  n.c.  (p.  JU).  Sim¬ 
ilarly  the  article  “  Bronnensplitsing  ”  is  marked  by  a  good 
deal  of  reserve.  And  scattered  about  the  book  may  be 
found  conservative  arguments;  as,  in  the  article  “  (levan- 
genis,”  where  it  is  pointed  out  that  the  Law,  to  which  im-‘ 
prisonment  as  a  punishment  is  unknown,  reiu*esents  earlier 
conditions  than  the  period  of  the  Kingdom.  Similarly  in 
the  article  “  Koper  ”  stress  is  laid  on  the  absence  of  any 
mention  of  iron  in  Ex.  xxv.  ff.  as  su|)porting  the  historical 
value  of  those  chapters  through  their  fidelity  to  tlie  con¬ 
ditions  of  the  age  in  wliich  Israel  was  not  3’et  using  iron. 
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Oil  the  other  hand,  Bold  hardly  does  justice  to  the  work 
of  the  textual  school  during  the  last  few  years,  and  has  ac¬ 
cepted  much  that  a  further  study  of  conservative  work  will 
liresuinably  lead  him  to  reject.  Thus  he  erroneously  sup¬ 
poses  that  Lev.  xxv.  39  ft*,  relates  to  Israelite  slaves  (pp. 
168,  286),  and  his  views  on  altars  are  not  above  criticism. 

We  miss  articles  on  Law  in  the  Old  Testament  and  the 
Textual  Criticism  of  the  Old  Testament,  as  well  as  any 
mention  of  the  critical  value  of  the  Vulgate;  though  this 
last,  together  with  notices  of  Jerome  and  Origen,  are  proba¬ 
bly  supplied  in  the  continuation  volumes.  Turning  to 
some  other  (piestions  of  present  interest,  we  note  that 
Bold  reganls  the  identitication  of  Amraphel  with  Hammu- 
raJii  as  philologically  indefensible  (j).  23),  and  rejects  the 
view  that  Arioch  was  Kim-Sin  or  Warad-Sin,  but  ignores 
the  objections  that  have  been  raised  to  the  identity  of  the 
Habiru  with  the  Hebrews,  and  on  insufficient  evidence  de¬ 
clares  the  foundations  of  Pithom  older  than  the  time  of 
Baineses  II.  The  excellent  article  “  Schrift  ”  is  a  complete 
answer  to  those  who  insist  that  Moses  used  cuneiform. 
The  discussion  of  the  languages  of  Babylonia  might  well  be 
enriched  with  a  notice  of  the  work  of  Dr.  C.  J.  Ball  on 
Chinese  and  Sumerian.  In  the  article  “  Zacharia  ”  Bohl 
contents  himself  with  citing  various  views  on  the  composi¬ 
tion  of  the  prophetical  book  of  that  name  without  indicat¬ 
ing  his  own  belief. 


But  enough  of  details.  We  recommend  this  book  to  the 
attention  of  all  who  have  occasion  to  work  at  the  Old 
Testament  as  jiresenting  a  vast  amount  of  up-to-date  in¬ 
formation  in  an  extremely  convenient  and  im])artial  form. 
London,  England  Harold  M.  M  iexer 


Die  HAUi'TCRonLE.ME  der  Axfaxgsoesmiciite  Israels.  (Bei- 
triige  zur  Fdnlerung  christlichen  Theologie,  22  Band, 
3  Heft.)  By  Lie.  Dr.  Axtox  Jirkt,  Privatdozent  an  der 
Universitiit  Kiel.  Pp.  86.  Gutei*sloh :  C.  Bertelsmann. 
1018.  2  Marks. 

This  little  book  is  by  one  of  the  younger  and  more  con- 
Vol.  LXXVII.  No.  305.  8 
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servative  German  theologians,  but  it  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  the  war  has  cut  German  theology  off  from  recent 
work.  Hence  the  writer  procee<ls  on  hypotheses  which  in 
many  instances  have  been  shown  to  be  untenable.  The  ten 
chapters  are  not  all  of  equal  value,  but  the  book  is  worth 
reading  for  some  of  the  points  it  contains.  Among  these 
may  be  mentioned  the  discussion  on  juige  21,  where  stress 
is  laid  on  the  fact,  that,  in  the  cuneiform  texts  from  llog- 
hazkeui,  the  name  of  an  individual  god  is  <leterinined  by 
the  plural  word  ildni,  “  gods,”  throwing  an  interesting 
light  on  the  Old  Testament  use  of  Elohim.  Again,  on  i)age 
23,  attention  is  drawn  to  verses  applied  by  the  writer  of 
one  of  the  Amarna  letters  to  the  Pharaoh 
“  If  we  ascend  to  heaven, 

If  we  descend  to  earth, 

Our  head  Is  in  thy  hands.” 

This  is  parallel  to  Ps.  cxxxix.  8 

“  If  I  ascend  up  into  heaven,  thou  art 
there: 

If  I  make  my  bed  In  Sheol,  behold, 
thou  art  there.” 

There  are  several  such  parallels,  and  it  is  argued  that  the 
religious  lyrics  of  Israel  were  probably  influenced  by 
earlier  Canaanite  hymns. 

It  is  pleasant  to  see  that  the  author  now  rejects  the 
erroneous  identification  of  Amraphel  with  Hammurabi 
which  he  formerly  accepted  (p.  38),  and  that  he  realizes 
that  the  wandering  round  Edom  was  caused  by  the  defeat 
narrated  in  Num.  xiv.  (pp.  76  f.).  He  has,  however,  not 
yet  grasped  its  full  significance,  nor  has  he  seen  that  it  is 
identical  with  the  events  recorded  on  the  Israel  stele. 

Altogether  it  may  be  said  that  this  short  monograph 
gives  promise  of  fine  work  in  the  future,  especially  if  Jirku 
will  set  himself  to  master  the  results  of  the  researches  that 
have  been  conducted  in  England  and  America  during  the 
past  few  years,  and  will  deepen  his  knowledge  of  the  liter¬ 
ature  relating  to  the  period. 

London,  England 


Harold  M.  Wiener 
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De  1*rofeten  des  Ouden  Verbonds.  Door  Dr.  G.  Ch.  Aald- 
ERS,  Dieuaar  des  Woords  bij  de  Gereformeerde  Kerk  van 
Eriiielo.  12mo.  Pp.  287.  Kanipen :  J.  H.  Kok.  1919. 

This  is  an  exposition,  by  a  busy  pastor,  of  the  prophets 
and  the  prophetic  functions  of  the  Old  Testament.  While 
not  an  original  study,  it  is  a  very  thorough  and  compre¬ 
hensive  Scriptural  exi)Osition.  It  is  de<luctive  rather  than 
inductive.  With  the  exception  of  the  last  chapter,  in  which 
the  author  reviews  the  analogies  among  other  peoples  of  the 
prophetic  ollice,  he  confines  himself  strictly  to  what  the 
prophets  of  Israel  felt  and  declareil  themselves  to  be.  The 
names  by  which  they  are  called,  and  which  they  call  them¬ 
selves,  their  own  testimony  of  an  objective  being  speaking 
through  them,  their  consciousness  of  a  knowledge  not  their 
own,  is  apparent  in  all  their  preaching  and  actions.  There 
is  no  attempt  to  read  into  the  narrative  of  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  the  speculations  of  a  modern  higher  criticism. 

The  orderly  development  of  the  exposition  is  a  marked 
feature  of  this  book.  The  chapter  hejidings  are  clear  evi¬ 
dence  of  that  statement:  the  names  by  which  the  prophet 
is  called,  the  ideas  and  the  ideals  of  the  prophet,  the  ways 
and  means  of  prophetic  revelation,  the  spirit  of  Gh)d  as  the 
source  of  their  prophecies,  the  organic  character  of  the  pro¬ 
phetic  function,  the  difference  between  prophecy  and  the 
power  of  divination,  the  prophets’  declaration  of  the  re¬ 
ceived  revelation,  prophetic  miracles,  the  form  and  content 
of  prophetic  preaching,  the  predictions  and  the  fulfillment 
of  prophecy,  the  prophet’s  task  and  self-consciousness,  and 
the  marks  of  the  prophet.  These  chapter  heads  well  sum 
up  the  content  of  the  volume. 

The  book  is  evidently  intended  for  pastors  to  whom  the 
confusion  of  the  later  prophetic  studies  has  been  unset¬ 
tling.  It  is  a  return  to  a  Scriptural  interpretation  of  the 
prophet  and  prophecy.  As  such  it  should  be  welcomed  by 
the  preachers  of  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church  who  belong  to 
the  right  wing  of  that  communion. 

Nicholas  Van  der  Pyl 


Oherlin,  Ohio 
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Is  Mark  a  Roman  Gospel?  (Harvard  Theological  Studies, 
VII.)  By  Benjamin  W.  Bacon,  Biickiiighain  Professor 
of  New  Testament  Criticism  and  Interpretation  in  Yale 
University.  8vo.  I*p.  iii,  107.  Cambridge:  Harvard  Uni¬ 
versity  l*ress.  1010.  11.25. 

In  an  Essay  of  106  pages  plus  one  l>age  of  Corrigenda 
the  writer  sets  out  to  establish  the  theory  that  Ked.-Marc. 
is  the  source  of  the  Gospel  ascribed  (wrongly)  to  St.  Mat¬ 
thew  and  also  of  the  Gospel  which  he  calls  Red. -Luc.  The 
redactors  of  the  First  and  Third  Gospels,  which  the  Chris¬ 
tian  world  since  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era  has 
ascribed  to  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Luke,  are  two  “  satellites  ” 
of  Red.-Marc.  [Red.-Marc.  is  short  for  Redactor  Marci, 
i.e.  the  unknown  man  who  re-handled  the  original  Mark 
and  used  his  imagination  on  it.]  The  term  “satellites” 
is  emploj^ed  five  or  six  times  when  St.  Matthew  and  St. 
Luke  are  spoken  of. 

We  have  then  only  one  Gospel  left  —  not  four,  as  we  once 
fondly  believed.  Ireiijeus  was  wrong  when  he  spoke  of  a 
“  quadriform  evangel.”  He  should  have  reduceil  North, 
South,  East,  and  West  to  —  West.  We  are  invited  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  men  around  the  birth^of  Christ  if  not  actu¬ 
ally  ignoramuses  were,  nevertheless,  egregious  misrej)re- 
senters  of  the  actual  facts.  It  has  remained  for  German- 
American  criticism  to  show  up  the  untrustworthiuess  of 
the  Apostles  and  their  friends.  Gcrmani  locuti  sunt:  causa 
finita  cst  seems  to  be  the  writer’s  attitude.  Baur  and 
Wellhausen  are  still  enthroned  with  all  their  discredited 
theories.  The  old  Tubingen  fantasia  of  Peter  and  Paul 
establishing  themselves  in  opposite  camps  is  our  author’s 
starting  jmint  (p.  105)  by  his  own  confession.  Red.-Marc. 
is  a  Paulinist’s  make-u]),  and  is  therefore  filled  with  ani¬ 
mosity  against  St.  Peter,  whom,  we  are  told,  ^'Mark  never 
introduces  without  making  him  the  target  for  severe  re¬ 
proof  and  condemnation”  Strange  how  these  first  dis¬ 
ciples  of  Christ  not  loved  but  hated  each  other! 

At  the  outset  of  the  Essay  the  Fourth  Gospel  is  demol¬ 
ished  and  is  attributed  to  Paul  or  Paul’s  spirit.  St.  John 
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who  leaiie<l  on  the  breast  of  the  Lord  Jesus  is  not  allowed 
to  have  anything  whatever  to  do  with  the  Gospel  that  bears 
his  name.  We  read  on  page  1  that  the  Fourth  Gospel  was 
first  foisted  on  St.  John  in  the  year  181  a.d.,  which  is  the 
date  of  the  Muratori  Canon  —  so  we  are  inforine<l.  But 
we  do  not  accept  this  twenty-live  or  thirty  years’  postdat¬ 
ing  of  the  Canon,  and  beg  to  refer  to  our  own  reprint  of 
it  some  ten  years  ago  in  the  Journal  of  Theological  Studies. 
The  Canon  says :  “  Hermas  wrote  the  Pastor  quite  lately 
{nuperrime)  in  our  own  times.”  Now  Professor  Bacon, 
after  dating  the  Canon  181  a.d.,  proceeds,  in  order  to  bol¬ 
ster  up  another  supposition  that  he  advances,  to  date  the 
writings  of  Hermas,  as  between  110  a.d.  and  130  a.d.  (p. 
103).  We  cannot  grant  him  both  130  a.d.  and  181  a.d.  as 
the  date  of  the  Canon.  He  must  take  his  choice  of  one  or 
the  other.  The  Battle  of  Waterloo  was  fought  in  1815,  and 
therefore  was  not  fought  in  both  1815  and  1866.  We  know 
that  facts  may  in  certain  schools  of  thought  be  subordi¬ 
nated  to  theories ;  but  it  is  not  so  easy  to  manipulate  dates. 

The  Muratori  Canon  (according  to  Professor  Bacon) 
started  the  whole  bad  business^  of  attributing  the  Fourth 
Gospel  to  St.  John.  We  might  just  as  well  say  that  Dr. 
Johnson  started  the  idea  that  Shakespeare  wrote  the  plays 
of  Shakespeare  when  he  told  Boswell  in  the  year  1779  that 
the  witches  in  “  Macbeth  ”  were  Shakespeare’s  creation. 
Dr.  Johnson  was  merely  uttering  wdiat  students  of  Shake¬ 
speare  had  known  for  more  than  one  hundred  and  seventy 
years.  Now'  the  writer  of  the  Muratori  Canon,  writing 
from  Rome,  to  which  in  his  day  all  roads  led,  explicitly 
states  that  St.  John  was  asked  by  his  fellow'  disciples  “  to 
write  all  things  with  their  sanction  in  his  own  name.” 
Was  this  Roman  student  of  the  Bible  —  w'ho  knew’  all  the 
books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  that  were  current 
W’hen  he  w'rote  out  a  list  of  them  in  the  city  of  Rome  circa 
150  A.D. —  w'as  this  man  simply  telling  lies  for  the  mere 
pleasure  of  telling  them?  Is  this  a  likely  character  of  a 
man  w’ho  attributes,  as  he  does,  all  the  four  Gospels  to 
“the  same  guiding  Holy  Spirit”?  Yet  Professor  Bacon 
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treats  the  whole  early  Christian  comiminity  as  a  com¬ 
munity  of  charlatans  and  forgers.  St.  Mark,  in  common 
parlance,  is  the  “  best  of  the  bunch  ” ;  but  even  he  is  a  very 
poor  guide  with  his  “  composite,  ill-digested  Christology  ” 
(p.  88)  and  his  “  massive  supernaturalism.”  St.  Mark, 
according  to  the  Baconian  philosophy,  is  proved  untrust¬ 
worthy  by  his  attributing  to  “  the  simple  mechanic  of  Naz¬ 
areth  ”  (p.  89)  a  Transfiguration  which  was  nothing  but 
“a  Jewish  vision  story”  (p.  87).  To  give  credence  to  such 
an  absurdity  establishes  St.  Mark’s  “  massive  supernatur¬ 
alism  ”  beyond  all  question. 

In  Professor  Bacon’s  view  “  Jesus  ”  is  neither  the  Virgin- 
born  Sou  of  Cod,  nor  does  He  walk  on  the  sea  nor  rise  from 
the  dead.  The  celebration  of  the  Resurrection  of  Christ  is 
but  the  continuation  of  “  the  rites  of  the  Phrygian  Attis  ” 
(p.  97),  which,  we  are  told,  were  established  in  Rome  about 
204  B.c.  Why  not  then  correct  our  History,  and  at  least  in 
our  up-to-date  schools  of  Theology  call  Easter  Day  “  l*hi*y- 
gian  Attis’  Day”? 

We  have  followed  Professor  Bacon  thus  far  through  the 
forest  of  speculation  in  which  he  roves.  Documents  he 
does  not  consult,  but  refers  to  Wellhausen  and  Baur,  or  to 
“Wellhausen  and  Torrey”  (p.  49)  as  the  grounds  and  pil¬ 
lars  of  the  truth.  On  page  74  we  read :  “  As  Brandt  has  so 
clearly  shown,  the  Markan  representation  of  a  formal  trial 
of  Jesus  before  the  Sanhedrin  must  be  regarded  as  largely 
imaginative.”  We  ask,  “Who  is  Brandt  ?  ”  and,  “  Why 
should  he  be  believed  rather  than  one  of  the  Holy  Evan¬ 
gelists  ?  ”  Are  we  to  take  all  that  German  higher  critics 
offer  us  as  Gospel  truths,  nay,  as  turning  the  Gospel  truth 
into  untruth  whenever  they  in  their  omniscience  choose  to 
contradict  it  ? 

For  our  part,  we  still  see  reasons  for  believing  that  the 
Evangelists  who  listene<l  to  the  Lord  Jesus,  and  the  men 
who  listened  to  the  Evangelists,  knew  more  about  Him  and 
His  teaching  than  can  know  to-day  all  the  modern  higher 
critics  in  England,  Germany,  and  America  put  together. 

The  second-century  testimony  of  Iren®us  (the  pupil  of 
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Polycarp,  who,  iu  turn,  knew  and  listened  to  St.  John), 
when  combined  with  the  second-century  witness  of  the 
learne<l  author  of  the  Muratori  Fragment,  is  suflQcient,  to 
our  mind,  to  establish  four  Gospels,  “each  different”  (to 
quote  the  learned  author),  “yet  each  inspired  by  the  self¬ 
same  Holy  Spirit  ” ;  and  we  may  add,  from  abundant  docu¬ 
mentary  evi<lence,  each  containing  in  its  original  form  the 
genuine  testimony  to  the  eternal  glory  of  the  Son  of  God  of 
the  Evangelist  whose  name  it  bears. 

E.  S.  Buchanan 

New  York  City 

The  Apocalypse  of  John  :  Studies  in  Introduction.  With 
a  Critical  and  Exegetical  Commentary.  By  Isbon  T. 
Beckwith,  1*h.D.,  D.I).,  formerly  Professor  of  the  Inter¬ 
pretation  of  the  New  Testament  in  the  General  Theolog¬ 
ical  Seminary,  New  York,  and  of  Greek  in  Trinity  Col¬ 
lege,  Hartford.  8vo.  Pp.  xv,  794.  New  York :  The  Mac¬ 
millan  Company.  1919.  |4.00. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  elaborate  and  satisfactory  works 
that  have  recently  been  published  upon  the  Apocalypse.  The 
author  maintains  that  the  Apocalypse  is  a  unity  and  was 
written  by  the  Apostle  John  in  the  latter  part  of  the  first 
century,  all  of  which  questions  are  fully  discusseil  in  the 
light  of  the  latest  evidence.  The  discussion  of  the  Johan- 
nine  authorship  is  especially  satisfactory.  The  method  of 
interpretation  may  be  characterized  as  “  the  contemporary- 
historical”  or,  more  precisely,  the  “  apocalyptic-prophetic,” 
whose  main  object  was  to  comfort  and  encourage  the  gen¬ 
eration  to  whom  it  was  addressed.  The  “  beast  ”  of  xii.  3 
he  identifies  with  Nero,  who  was,  the  author  thinks,  gen¬ 
erally  supposed  to  have  revived  and  to  represent  the  per¬ 
secuting  Roman  imperialism.  In  brief,  “  The  Beast  is  8a- 
tan^s  agent  in  his  warfare  against  the  saints,  a^t  represented 
first  in  the  successive  Roman  emperors,  and  then,  after  the 
destruction  of  the  Roman  empire,  in  Antichrist,  the  supreme 
human  embodiment  of  demonic  wickedness  and  power,  in 
whom  will  come  Nero  reincarnated.  The  Beast  is  already 
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present  in  the  person  of  the  emperors,  but  his  supreme  man¬ 
ifestation  will  come  with  the  ap])earinj?  of  Antichrist  ” 
(pp.  407-408). 

In  em])hasizing  the  princijJe  of  the  spiritualistic  inter¬ 
pretation  of  prophecy,  however,  the  author  goes  farther 
than  he  is  warranted  in  denying  the  literal  fulfillment  of 
prophecies.  Tims,  while  admitting  that  “  it  is  sometimes 
clear  that  the  fnlfillnient  of  the  pro]Jiecy  was  conditional, 
dependent  upon  the  future  conduct  of  those  addressed,” 
as  in  the  case  of  .Jonah’s  prophecy  against  Nineveh  which 
was  counteracted  by  the  repentance  of  the  Ninevites,  and 
while  confessing  that  “  important  historic  events,  especially 
of  the  near  future,  are  foretold,”  as,  for  instance,  the  de¬ 
liverance  of  Jerusalem  from  Sennacherib  (Isa.  xxxiii.  ff.), 
he  affirms  that  “  the  instances  of  unfulfilled  predictions  are 
numerous.”  But  his  illustrations  seem  in  most  cases  unfor¬ 
tunate  and  their  correctness  to  be  dependent  upon  negative 
evidence.  For  example,  he  says  that  Tyre  was  not  laid  waste 
bj'  the  Assyrians  and  after  forty  years  restored  to  [)ros- 
perity  to  consecrate  her  wealth  to  .Jehovah  (Isa.  xxiii.)  ; 
but  soon  after  the  prophecy  she  was  besieged  thirteen  years 
by  the  Assyrians  and  for  a  considerable  period  her  power 
was  broken.  In  its  application  to  present  times  the  author 
says,  “  The  book  taken  as  a  whole  is  preeminently  one  for 
times  of  stress,  in  which  organized  goveniment  with  all  its 
civil,  military,  and  religious  powers  wages  war  upon  right, 
as  the  Roman  emperors  waged  war  upon  Christianity.  Per¬ 
haps  in  no  event  since  the  age  in  which  the  Apocalypse  was 
written  has  the  essential  character  of  its  great  conflict  been 
more  nearly  paralleled  than  in  the  world-war  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  century,  the  most  gigantic  struggle  between  righteous¬ 
ness  and  governmental  iniquity  known  to  history.  In  this 
instance,  among  other  parallelisms  stands  out  one,  in  which 
even  the  form  is  in  part  reproducetl,  the  appalling  atroci¬ 
ties  committed  by  one  of  the  parties  to  the  war  in  its  effort 
to  destroy  Armenian  Christianity  —  atrocities  committe<l 
in  the  service  of  an  emperor  seeking  to  make  himself  a 
world-ruler.  Not  that  the  Apocalyptist  is  for  a  moment 
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to  be  understood  as  foreseeing  this,  or  other  historical  wars 
of  later  times;  what  he  sees  is  one  form  of  the  war  of  might 
upon  right;  and  whenever  that  war  arises  in  history,  his 
revelation  of  God’s  final  arbitrament  is  directly  relevant  ” 
(p.  308). 

Your  Sti  dy  Bible:  Keys  that  unlock  each  of  the  sixty-six 
hooks  of  the  Word  of  God,  from  a  I’astor’s  notes  througli 
forty  years  of  personal  study.  By  John  Weaver  Wed¬ 
dell,  i).!).  12mo.  Pp.  184.  Philadelphia:  The  Sunday 

School  Times  Company.  1919.  $1.00. 

The  chapters  of  this  volume  appeared  in  an  every-week 
series  of  the  Sunday  School  Times,  of  which  the  editor  says 
that  it  “proved  to  be  the  most  enriching  book-by-book  Bible 
study  the  Sunday  School  Times  has  ever  been  privileged  to 
give.”  In  perusing  it  one  can  but  be  impressed  with  the 
marvelous  unity  of  the  Bible.  This  is  strikingly  brought 
to  view  in  the  sixty-six  captions  which  are  given  to  the 
several  books.  Each  book  is  also  briefly  characterized  in 
an  outline  of  its  contents,  and  by  a  collection  of  marke<l 
texts  which  enforce  the  characterization  of  the  captions. 
Every  page  is  full  of  suggestive  considerations  both  of  a 
critical  and  a  devotional  type. 


Jesus — Our  Standard.  By  Herman  Harrell  Horne,  Ph.D. 
IHarv.),  Professor  of  the  Historv'  of  Education  and  the 
History  of  Philosophy,  New  York  University.  12mo. 
Pp.  30*7.  New  York:  The  Abingdon  Press.  1919.  $1.25, 
net. 

The  Teaching  of  Jesus.  (Kingdom  of  God  Series.)  By 
Harris  Franklin  Ball.  12mo.  Pp.  224.  New  York: 
The  Abingdon  Press.  1918.  75  cents,  net. 

Evangelism  in  the  Remaking  of  the  World.  (The  New 
Era  Lectureship,  University  of  Southern  California — 
First  Series.)  By  Adna  Wright  Leonard,  Bishop  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  12mo.  Pp.  197.  New  York: 
The  Methodist  Book  Concern.  1919.  $1.00,  net. 

These  three  volumes  are  all  admirably  adapted  to  un¬ 
folding  the  subjects  of  which  they  treat,  and  will  be 
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specially  useful  in  classes  for  the  instruction  of  the  young. 
Dr.  Horne’s  volume  deals  in  great  detail  with  the  ideals 
of  complete  living,  with  the  physique,  the  goodness,  emo¬ 
tions,  intellectuality,  and  the  spirituality  of  Jesus. 

A  valuable  element  in  Rail’s  “  Teachings  of  Jesus  ”  is  the 
manner  in  which  His  teachings  are  kept  in  vital  associa¬ 
tion  with  His  life.  The  book  is  adapted  to  class  work  by 
the  directions  for  study  at  the  end  of  each  chapter. 

Bishop  Leonard’s  lectures  on  Evangelism  are  worthy  of 
special  praise  for  their  clearness  of  statement  and  their 
admirable  defense  of  conservative  views.  The  chapters  on 
“  Evangelism  in  Church  Music  ”  and  “  Evangelism  in  So¬ 
cial  Science  ”  are  especially  happy. 

Social  Christianity  in  the  New  Era.  By  Thomas  Tip- 
lady,  Hon.  Chaplain  to  the  Forces ;  author  of  “  The  Cross 
at  the  Front,”  “The  Soul  of  the  Soldier,”  etc.  12mo. 
Pp.  190.  New  York :  Fleming  H.  Revell  Company.  1919. 
$1.25,  net. 

An  impassioned  appeal  to  the  churches,  by  a  chaplain  of 
wide  experience,  to  complete  the  victory  of  the  Allies  by 
better  directed  and  more  earnest  efforts  to  promote  the 
spiritual  interests  of  mankind.  One  can  hardly  find  a 
sentence  in  the  book  which  is  not  inspiring  and  with  which 
he  cannot  agree. 

What  the  War  Has  Taught  Us.  By  Charles  E.  Jefp^er- 
soN,  Pastor  of  the  Broadway  Tabernacle,  New  York. 
12mo.  258.  New  York:  Fleming  H.  Revell  Company. 

1919.  $1.50,  net. 

This  series  of  Sunday  evening  addresses,  given  by  Dr. 
Jefferson  in  his  church,  is  characteristic  of  his  style  and 
message.  Dr.  Jefferson  is  always  simple  and  direct.  In 
this  volume  of  after-the-war  addresses  he  deals  with  the 
fundamentals  of  the  Christian  faith  as  they  have  been 
clarified  by  the  sufferings  and  the  experiences  of  the  war. 

Like  all  writers  on  the  war.  Dr.  Jefferson  idealizes  the 
experiences  of  the  soldier.  There  undoubtedly  were  those 
who  learned  to  think  of  God  and  Christ,  learned  how  to 
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pray  for  the  first  time,  an<l  laid  hold  of  a  new  faith.  But 
those  who  know  the  situation  best  tell  us  that  great  multi¬ 
tudes  were  not  touched  at  all  in  their  si)irits.  The  fact 
that  we  have  lapsed  back  into  the  old  ways  so  speedily  after 
this  trial  of  fire  and  blood  indicates  very  clearly  that  the 
depths  were  not  reached. 

Yet  these  are  heartening  addresses.  They  reveal  a  spir¬ 
itual  note  in  preaching  which  is  absent  from  much  of  the 
“timely”  preaching  of  to-day.  Those  who  heard  them 
must  have  gotten  new  glimpses  of  the  Christian  life  and 
duty.  This  is  preaching  for  the  times.  The  occasion 
furnishes  Dr.  Jefferson  the  opportunity  to  get  a  hearing  for 
doctrines  which  never  were  more  needed  than  in  these 
days  when  the  fountains  of  the  deep  have  been  broken  up, 
when  men  are  crying  to  a  bewildered  world,  “  Lo  here  ”  and 
“  Lo  there,”  and  when  only  the  inherited  truths  of  the 
church  are  suflBcient  to  meet  the  chaos  of  thinking  and 
groping.  N.  V.  d.  p. 


Books  Received 

An  Outline  for  the  Study  of  Old  Testament  Prophecy, 
Wisdom,  and  Worship.  By  Frank  Seay,  Professor  in 
the  School  of  Theology  of  Southern  Methodist  Univer¬ 
sity.  12mo.  Pp.  2(59.  Nashville,  Tenn.:  Smith  and 
Lamar.  1919.  $1.50. 

A  Jewish  Interpretation  of  the  Book  of  Genesis.  By 
Rabbi  Julian  Morgenstern,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Bibli¬ 
cal  and  Semitic  Languages,  Hebrew  Union  College. 
12mo.  Pp.  X,  335.  Cincinnati:  The  Union  of  American 
and  Hebrew  Congregations.  1919.  $1.50. 

The  Wit  and  Wisdom  of  Safed  the  Sage.  By  William 
E.  Barton.  12ino.  Pp.  x,  134.  Boston :  The  Pilgrim 
Press.  1919.  $1.00. 

The  Beauty  of  the  Bible:  A  Study  of  its  Poets  and 
Poetry.  (The  Humanism  of  the  Bible  Series.)  By 
James  Stalker,  M.A.,  D.D.,  author  of  “  The  Life  of 
Jesus  Christ,”  “  Imago  Christi,”  etc.  12mo.  Pp.  xv, 
240.  London:  James  Clarke  and  Company;  Boston: 
The  Pilgrim  I*ress.  1918.  $2.25. 
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The  Story  Books  op  the  Early  Hef^rews.  By  Charles 
Reynolds  Brown,  Dean  of  the  School  of  Religion,  Yale 
University.  12mo.  Pp.  vii,  352.  Boston :  The  Pilgrim 
Press.  1919.  |1.75. 

The  Gospel  According  to  St.  Matthew.  (The  Indian 
Church  Coniinentaries.)  Bj"  the  Rev.  H.  U.  Weithrecht 
Stanton,  D.D.  12mo.  Pp.  xv,  720.  London:  Society  for 
Promoting  Christian  Knowledge;  Madras:  S.  P.  C.  K. ; 
New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company.  1919.  .fl.OO. 

The  Ministry  of  the  Word.  (The  James  Sprnnt  Lec¬ 
tures  delivered  at  Union  Theological  Seminary  in  Vir¬ 
ginia.)  By  G.  Campbell  Morgan,  D.D.  12mo.  I*p. 
222.  New  York:  Fleming  H.  Revell  Company.  1919. 
$1.50,  net. 

The  Drama  of  the  Face,  and  Other  Studies  in  Applied 
Psychology.  By  Elwin  Lincoln  House,  D.D.,  author 
of  “  The  Psychology  of  Orthodoxy,”  “  The  Mind  of  God,” 
etc.  12mo.  Pp.  258.  New  York :  Fleming  H.  Revell 
Company.  1919.  $1.75,  net. 

The  Gospel  and  the  New  W^orld.  By  Robert  E.  Speer, 
Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  of  the  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church  in  the  United  States  of  America.  12mo. 
Pp.  313.  New  York :  Fleming  H.  Revell  Company. 
1919.  $2.00,  net. 

The  Field  op  Philosophy:  An  Introduction  to  the  Study 
of  Philosophy.  By  Joseph  Alexander  Leighton,  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Philosophy  in  the  Ohio  State  University.  Sec¬ 
ond  Revised  and  Enlarged  Edition.  8vo.  Pp.  xii,  485. 
Columbus,  Ohio:  R.  G.  Adams  and  Company.  1919. 
$2.00,  net. 

Broad  Church  Theology.  (Handbooks  of  Catholic  Faith 
and  Practice,  Second  Series.)  By  W.  J.  Sparrow  Simp¬ 
son,  DD.  12mo.  Pp.  xiv,  131.  London :  Robert  Scott ; 
Milwaukee,  Wis. :  The  Morehouse  Publishing  Company. 
1919.  $1.35. 
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